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FATHER MATHEW’S CENTENARY 


N 8 December 1856 Fr Theobald Mathew, the great tem- 

perance advocate, died after a long illness, in a house at 
Cobh, or Queenstown as it had then been recently named in 
honour of the young Queen Victoria’s visit to Cork in 1849. He 
was then in his sixty-sixth year; and for nearly ten years he had 
been increasingly an invalid, since he had a severe stroke during 
his exertions to organize famine relief in Cork. He is most 
widely remembered today because of the immense success of his 
campaign in organizing the Cork Total Abstinence Society. 
Already this year there have been great demonstrations around 
his monument, from all parts of Ireland and beyond it, in 
tribute to his pioneer work for the promotion of temperance. 
But in fact the temperance campaign occupied a surprisingly 
short space of Fr Mathew’s vivid and active life. He did not 
even identify himself with total abstinence until he was nearly 
fifty. After he had taken the pledge publicly at a meeting in 
Cork in April 1838, the movement extended with astonishing 
rapidity under his direction both in Ireland and outside. But 
his thoughts and energies were diverted some seven years later 
by the appalling famine which began in the autumn of 1845 and 
lasted through the winter of 1847. Shortly before Easter 1848 
Fr Mathew had his first serious stroke. It passed off, but left 
him gravely reduced in strength; and the closing years of his 
life, which included his mission to America, declined towards 
the total collapse which filled his last few years. 

It might indeed be seriously argued that, even if Fr Mathew 
had never associated himself with the temperance campaign, 
he would still have earned his title to popular veneration as one 
of the greatest apostles of charity in his time. The Mathew 
family were big landowners in county Tipperary, whose estates 
had dwindled through the reckless hospitality and extravagance 
of the eighteenth century. Some of them had conformed, though 
the Catholic tradition was still strongly held; and it was cus- 
tomary in mixed marriages, as they arose, for the daughters to 
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follow the religion of their mother and the sons to follow that 
of their father. Fr Mathew’s father, James Mathew, was a near 
cousin of the Francis Mathew who was created Baron Landaff 
in 1783; and he became agent for the Mathew estates at 
Thomastown in county Tipperary. Lord Landaff took over 
Thomastown, and James Mathew moved with his large family 
to a new house at Rathcloheen. There, on 10 October 1790, 
Theobald (or Toby) Mathew was born, the fourth son in a 
family of nine sons and three girls. He went to school in Kilkenny 
under Fr Patrick McGrath, and he was apparently the only 
member of his large family who showed a religious vocation. 
From Kilkenny Theobald Mathew went to Maynooth, which 
had been founded about a dozen years earlier to provide a 
seminary for Irish priests since their colleges on the continent 
had been forcibly closed by the French revolution. Rules were 
strict, under a system which continued the practice of the 
former colleges in France; and young Theobald Mathew, the 
future organizer of the temperance crusade, was very soon com- 
pelled to leave Maynooth, because he was discovered giving a 
festive party in his rooms. He left before he was formally ex- 
pelled for this offence; and he then returned to Kilkenny, 
where he begged the Capuchins to admit him as a novice. His 
first intention had been the secular clergy ; but he turned to the 
Capuchins when he was in disgrace, and they accepted him and 
sent him to Dublin for his early training. In 1813 he was 
ordained a Capuchin priest and he was sent back to Kilkenny. 
There again he soon incurred censure, through having unwit- 
tingly broken the diocesan rule by hearing confessions at Easter 
without license. Having been literally interrupted in his con- 
fessional, he begged to be sent elsewhere. He was transferred at 
his own request to Cork; and so, by accident, he became 
intimately connected with its people for the remainder of his life. 
In 1814, as a young Capuchin priest, he arrived to join the 
little community in their small house in Blackamoor Lane, a 
narrow street set among a labyrinth of other narrow lanes and 
streets, in one of the poorest quarters of the city. At that time, 
though the population of Cork cannot have been much less 
than 80,000 souls, there were only two Catholic churches large 
enough to be so described ; one on each side of the river. The 
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South Chapel, which dated back to 1760 and was the first 
Catholic church to be tolerated legally in the city, had been 
enlarged and provided with big galleries which still remain. 
Across the river was the North Chapel, where the Catholic 
bishop presided, in what is now the cathedral. It also had been 
enlarged and decorated internally, around the turn of the cen- 
tury. But apart from these two cramped and crowded churches 
in a congested city, Cork had only a number of scattered Mass 
houses, mostly in back streets, and a few obscure chapels which 
were served by the religious orders. One such was the little 
chapel in Blackamoor Lane where young Theobald Mathew 
soon attracted crowds by his generous sympathy and his spiri- 
tual character. He was soon obliged to hear confessions from 
5 a.m. onwards; and he learned Irish to enable him to hear the 
confessions of many poor people who could scarcely make 
themselves understood in English. 

Even in later years, at the height of his success in organizing 
the temperance movement, Fr Mathew was never a natural 
orator; and he never attempted eloquence. But he was in 
demand as a preacher from his first years in Cork, because of 
his earnestness and his radiant faith and charity. “Every time 
Isee a barefooted child in the streets,”’ he declared, ‘“‘then I seem 
to see Jesus Christ Himself.” There were few children in his 
district of Cork in those days who were not barefooted. He who 
had grown up in a family used to extravagant ways had devoted 
his whole life to living among the poor. Before he was yet 
thirty, he had founded an industrial school for girls, in a large 
store close to his chapel, which he had contrived to acquire. 
Within five years he had 500 pupils working there, with many 
ladies helping him, to teach them needlework and other useful 
crafts. He began also to enrol young men of the wealthier 
classes in what he called the Josephian Society, which in many 
ways anticipated the St Vincent de Paul Society, which was 
soon afterwards founded in Paris. He trained them to visit the 
poor and bring them help and relief, with a constant emphasis 
upon personal service. 

His generosity became so widely known that it was soon 
said of him, not without disapproval, that “‘if the streets of Cork 
were all paved with gold, and if Fr Mathew had entire control 
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of them, there would not be a paving stone left in Cork by the 
end of the year”. And when he was warned that some of those 
to whom he gave help were not deserving people, he would 
reply even then that “‘it is better to be deceived by nineteen 
impostors than to allow one deserving man to depart unrelieved”. 
When he had been in Cork only eight years, and when he was 
only thirty-two years of age, he was elected provincial of the 
Irish Capuchins. He was to be re-elected to that office time after 
time, for nearly thirty years, until his return from America with 
his health irretrievably broken. 

In those days the religious orders had not yet begun to wear 
their religious costume in public, and they were not even 
addressed as ‘‘Father’’. Almost to the end of his life, Fr Mathew 
was usually described in the Irish newspapers of the time as 
““Mr Mathew” or “‘the Rev. Mr Mathew’”’. I have found records 
of public banquets and similar celebrations, during O’Connell’s 
monster demonstrations in 1842-43, in which the last of many 
toasts proposed would be simply ““Mr Mathew’, apparently to 
shame all present into remaining sober. Fr Mathew never wore 
in public the brown habit and sandals which are now so familiar 
a feature of the streets in Cork and other Irish towns. He was 
always clean shaven. And it was said by his friend the wit 
“Fr Prout”, who then lived in Rome, that Cardinal Macara, 
the protector of the Capuchin Order, asked indignantly why 
Fr Mathew did not wear a beard or wear his monastic dress, 
when Prout presented the Cardinal with a portrait bust of him 
by the sculptor Hogan. He dressed always discreetly in clerical 
black, as all the portraits and statues of his show. 

Soon after he had been elected as the young provincial of 
the Irish Capuchins, the popular agitation for Catholic rights 
was brought to life again by Daniel O’Connell. A new spirit of 
hope and confidence arose at last; and the era of bold church 
building was to begin after the Catholic Emancipation Act had 
been won in 1829. But even that hard won concession, -which 
did little more than permit a small number of prosperous 
Catholics to sit at Westminster and to obtain legal posts, con- 
tained new provisions which were aimed at penalizing the 
religious orders. The Franciscans, for instance, had begun build- 
ing a new church in Cork, to replace their former miserable 
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chapel there. O’Connell had to be invoked for urgent advice as 
to whether building could still proceed. He replied by sending 
them a personal subscription and promising wisely that the 
Act’s restrictions in such matters could never be enforced. 

At the same time Fr Mathew decided upon two bold new 
departures which the Emancipation Act had made possible. 
One was the building of another new church close to the quays, 
where many seamen and fishermen congregated. He was offered 
a more suitable site farther upstream; but he insisted on the 
site of what is now known as Fr Mathew’s church, of Holy 
Trinity, because he was determined that the seamen should 
have it close at hand. He threw in a legacy from his own father, 
and he secured generous help from others, including Protestant 
friends who had come to admire his ceaseless work among the 
poor. But it was characteristic of all his enterprises that things 
were made more difficult than they need have been because 
of his impulsive generosity. He started building in 1832, and 
even managed to secure a loan of £1000 from the Board of 
Works; and its opening ceremonies produced the first Catholic 
procession that had been permitted in Cork since the defeat 
of James II in 1690. 

More striking than this bold effort at church building (which 
had its counterpart in the new churches built by the Fran- 
ciscans and the Dominicans about the same time) was Fr 
Mathew’s enterprise in buying the first public burial ground 
for Catholics, soon after the Emancipation Act had made it 
possible. He had been appalled by the harrowing andignominious 
scenes which arose when deaths occurred among the very poor. 
All the graveyards were under Protestant control, and even the 
recital of Catholic prayers at the graveside required the per- 
mission of Protestant clergy. There were cases, now and then, 
when for some reason the clergyman would solemnly forbid a 
Catholic ceremony at the graveside. Even some high dignitaries 
had been publicly insulted by such refusal of permission, when 
the funeral was in progress. But, besides this interference with 
religious rites at the graveyards, there were dreadful conditions 
arising from the need to pay burial fees. Fr Mathew, after he 
came to Cork, had soon found that in the poorest quarters it 
was customary to put out notices begging for alms to collect 
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the burial fees. Sometimes the poor coffin would be placed in 
the street outside the house until the necessary money had been 
gathered in. 

To overcome this double difficulty, young Fr Mathew — 
decided to purchase a suitable site for a Catholic graveyard. It 
happened that the Botanic Gardens of the Royal Cork Institu- 
tion were being closed down, owing to the withdrawal of the 
annual Government grant which had supported them. These f 
fine and spacious grounds, admirably planted with trees and 
flowering shrubs and gardens, became available just when 
Fr Mathew was considering possibilities. He saw that, in such 
conditions, it would be easy to reserve the most attractive part 
of the grounds for private vaults and burial plots, where fees § 
could be charged which would provide free burial for the poor 
in the outer parts. He collected the money quickly and com- 
pleted the transaction, dedicating the new graveyard to St 
Joseph, who had also been the patron of his young men’s 
society. During more than a hundred years these large grounds, 
which were gradually extended, have been almost completely 
filled; and few of the old trees, and none of the shrubs or 
gardens, now remain. But right in the centre there still stands 
the large cedar tree, under which Fr Mathew erected the tall 
cross which now looks down upon his own grave. He was buried 
there at last, by his own wish, at the heart of the large burial 
ground which he had given to the city of his adoption. 

As the chief donor of the new cemetery and as the builder f 
of the new church beside the quays, Fr Mathew was already a 
prominent figure in Cork when he had to face a sterner test in 
1832. Cholera broke out that year in the densely crowded 
streets of what is now the centre parish of the city. It spread 
quickly and crossed the river, to infect Fr Mathew’s own dis- 
trict around Blackamoor Lane. The number of deaths increased 
daily; and extemporized hospitals and nursing stations were 
organized, while very few were willing to risk visiting the sick 
or dying. Fr Mathew opened one of the largest temporary 
hospitals close to his own community house, and was on duty 
there incessantly. He chose as his own time for special duty the 
most exhausting hours between midnight and 6 a.m. Many 
records testify to his heroic behaviour in these days. 
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Cork’s population increased steadily during the following 
years, and overcrowding and poverty became more acute. Lack 
of work and miserably low wages created a widespread habit 
of improvidence. The temptation to drink intoxicating spirits 
rather than to eat potatoes or bread was overpowering, when 
spirits could be had for a few pence, and food was always dear. 
There had been temperance societies in other parts of Ireland 
for some time past; and in Cork a small group of earnest men 
were already preaching absolute total abstinence. Its chief advo- 
cate was an eccentric but determined Quaker named Martin; 
who had gained the support of a prominent Unitarian draper, 
Richard Dowden, and of a Catholic ex-soldier called McKenna, 
and not least, from John Francis Maguire, who was soon after- 
wards to found and edit the daily Cork Examiner, and to become 
both M.P. and Mayor of Cork. 

In their efforts to promote temperance, and to discourage 
the growing demoralization and destitution which came from 
drinking, these good men had soon discovered that only a 
Catholic priest with a wide personal following could win the 
confidence of the poor people. They all recognized that Fr 
Mathew held an unrivalled position, through his years of work 
among the poor. But he had never yet pledged himself to total 
abstinence ; and he did not yet even believe in its necessity. The 
problem grew more urgent : and in April 1838 he was approached 
again and asked for a definite decision. He promised that he 
would attend a temperance meeting in the hall of his Josephian 
Society, and a large crowd came to see what would happen. 
There he solemnly announced his conviction that there could 
be no alternative to total abstinence. He accordingly invited 
members to enrol in the Cork Total Abstinence Society. He 
signed his own name at the head of the roll, pronouncing the 
famous words “‘Here goes, in the name of God.” 

Thenceforward, until he was compelled by the great famine 
of the following decade to divert his energies to local needs, he 
devoted almost his entire life and energies to promoting his 
temperance crusade. Its progress was phenomenal during the 
following years. Within some eighteen months he had enrolled 
10,000 members in Cork alone. An immense development 
followed, as he was invited from all parts of the country to 
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organize meetings and to administer the pledge. By Easter 1842, 
within four years of holding that first meeting where he 
announced his own adhesion, there was a procession of some 
150,000 people in Cork headed by Fr Mathew, with Daniel 
O’Connell on one side and the Mayor of Cork, Mr Lyons, 
walking beside him. Even at that time, he already had nearly 
a hundred pressing invitations from bishops and priests in all 
parts of Ireland to administer the pledge in their districts. He 
also had many urgent invitations from the Irish immigrants in 
Britain ; and in August 1842, while O’Connell’s monster meet- 
ings were in full swing in Ireland, Fr Mathew travelled to 
Glasgow and went on to visit other cities. 

His mission in Great Britain during that year produced some 
very memorable glimpses of him by famous writers, which 
convey a clear picture of his personality and his success as a 
popular preacher and social reformer. In July 1843 he arrived 
in Liverpool and had a tumultuous reception from the Irish 
immigrants. Bishop Briggs then invited him to visit the cities of 
his Yorkshire District, and he held meetings and enrolled many 
thousands of members in the northern cities, including Leeds, 
Wakefield, Huddersfield, Salford and Manchester. During his 
mission to Liverpool Thomas Carlyle came upon one of his 
meetings by accident and he reported to his wife: 


Passing near some Catholic chapel, and noticing a crowd in 
a yard there with flags, white sticks and brass bands, we stopped 
our hackney coachman, stepped forth into the thing, and found 
it to be Fr Mathew distributing the temperance pledge to the 
lost sheep of the place, thousands strong of both sexes, a very 
ragged and lost looking squadron indeed. Fr Mathew is a broad, 
solid looking man with grey hair, mild, intelligent eyes, massive 
rather aquiline nose and countenance. The very face of him 
attracts you. We saw him go through a whole act of the business, 
do, as Darwin would say, a whole batch of teetotallers. I almost 
cried to listen to him, and could not but lift my broad-brim at 
the end when he called for God’s blessing on the vow these poor 
wretches had taken. I have seen nothing so religious since I set 
out on my travels as this squalid scene—nay, nothing properly 
religious at all. 
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Fr Mathew went on to London, and there Mrs Carlyle met 
him, and was immensely impressed by what she saw of his public 
meetings in the East End. Writing to her husband in August, 
she described : 


The faces both of men and women that will haunt me while 
I live; faces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness making, 
you would have said, its last deadly struggles with the powers of 
darkness. . . . And in the face of Fr Mathew, when one looked 
from them to him, the mercy of Heaven seemed to be laid bare. 
“T dare not be absent for an hour,” he said. ‘‘I think always if 
some drunkard were to come, and me away, he might never 
muster determination to come again in all his life, and there 
would be a man lost.” I could not speak for excitement all the 
way home. When I went to bed, I could not sleep. The pale 
faces I had seen haunted me, and Father Mathew’s smile. 


In records compiled during that time it was stated that he 
| had enrolled almost 196,000 members during his English tour, 

including 60,000 in London, 55,000 in Manchester and 45,000 
| in Liverpool. He returned to Cork that autumn, and a strange 


monument was erected in his honour that year, known as the 
Fr Mathew Tower, which still overlooks the River Lee from a 
hill facing Blackrock Castle. Mr O’Connor, a merchant tailor 
in Cork, erected it in his own grounds as a memorial to Fr 
Mathew’s work, during those years of tense political strife, for 
reconciliation between the Irish and English peoples. But Fr 
Mathew had no time for such celebrations, as he returned to 
his labours, which are vividly recorded in the biography by his 
} friend and collaborator, John Francis Maguire: 


For a week after his arrival, the parlour in Cove Street was 
crammed almost to suffocation from morning to night. There 
were straying sheep to be taken back into the fold, prodigals to 
be welcomed and forgiven, backsliders to be pardoned; there 
were petitions to be presented, disputes to be settled, difficulties 
to be smoothed down; there were deputations to be received and 
applications to be answered ; there were whispered communica- 
tions to be made in the corner of the little room, by some poor 
creature who had counted with trembling eagerness every day 
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till the good man’s return: and there were interviews to be held 
at the foot of the stairs or in the sitting room. And amidst all 
this bustle and excitement Fr Mathew was in his element, having 
a word for everyone, and an ear for all. 


It was in these surroundings, where he spent most of his life 
during those years of feverish activity, that the American 
traveller, Mrs Asenath Nicholson, was so unexpectedly impressed 
by him. She wrote at the time: 


The lame and the deformed, the clean and the filthy, the 
well clad and the tattered, kneel and take the pledge and enter 
their names in a book, which the clerk who registers them said 
counted five millions and four thousand. To the meanest beggar 
he speaks as kindly as to the titled gentleman, and to the 
suffering I often saw him slip a little change, bidding them 
depart and not disgrace him by breaking the pledge. . . . He has 
wiped more tears from the face of women than any other being 
on the globe but the Lord Jesus, and thousands of lisping children 
will bless the providence that gave them an existence in the 
same age. 


Mrs Nicholson’s tribute is revealing in its reference to his 
prodigality in giving little alms. The expenses of his temperance 
campaign mounted constantly, because he would insist on pro- 
viding bands, and distributing medals to encourage his followers, 
who were mostly on the verge of destitution. The persistent bills 
for advertising and for transport, and for the purchase of medals 
and printing certificates, had begun to mount up; but he refused 
to allow any interference with the finances, which came almost 
entirely in subscriptions addressed to himself. He could not 
resist giving little gifts of money or of food when he was touched 
with pity, and he was incapable of keeping accounts. The cost 
of building his new church by the quays was also troubling 
him; for he had incurred unexpected expenses there also, by 
changes of plan, which required deeper foundations than had 
been estimated. His friends urged him constantly to hand over 
these temporal concerns to a committee who would act for him. 
But he would not hear of any restriction upon his personal 
relations with those who gave or those who received. 
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In 1846 his financial troubles became so difficult that his 
friends petitioned for a civil list pension to be granted to him 
through Lord John Russell. But Fr Mathew refused to accept the 
offer of £100 a year, as he would not forfeit his independence. 
A year later, however, the faminé had immensely increased the 
calls upon his resources and multiplied his debts : and he was pre- 
vailed upon to accept a pension of £200 a year, so that it could 
be used as a life insurance premium to protect his creditors. 

He had been one of the first to draw attention in Dublin 
Castle to the sudden appearance of the potato blight during 
the summer of 1845. The blight was still an unknown disease 
which had been spreading through Europe and beyond the 
Atlantic. No one yet knew what caused it or what remedies 
could be applied, or how long it would continue. Fr Mathew’s 
prestige could command attention in the highest quarters, and 
he was soon writing urgently to implore help for these stricken 
people. In August 1845, at the first outset of the great famine 
which was to last for three years, he wrote to Charles Trevelyan: 


A blast more destructive than the simoon of the desert has 
passed over the land, and the hopes of the poor potato cultivators 
are totally blighted, and the food of a whole nation has perished. 
On the 27th of last month I passed from Cork to Dublin, and 
this doomed plant bloomed in all the luxuriance of an abundant 
harvest. Returning the 3rd instant, I beheld with sorrow one 
wide waste of putrefying vegetation. In many places the wretched 
people were seated on the fences of their decaying gardens, 


wringing their hands and wailing bitterly the destruction that 
had left them foodless. 


He begged the Government to arrange at once for large 
supplies of Indian meal, since the potato crop had been for 
years past almost the sole diet of the poorer people, like rice 
among the peasants of India. In that first year the blight was 
confined to certain districts, though they extended widely. But 
in 1846 it spread everywhere and the potato crop began to rot 
in the ground much earlier. By 1847 the land was so infected, 
and also the seed tubers, that the outlook was apparently hope- 
less. Yet in the following year the disease had apparently run 
its course, and the next year’s crop was reasonably healthy. By 
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that time, however, starvation had caused the death of hundreds 
of thousands, and typhus and famine fever were rampant 
through the country. Crowds of starving and fever-ridden 
refugees were converging upon the sea ports where ships might 
take them out of the country, seeking desperately for food and 
employment. Cork became one of the chief centres of this tragic 
exodus. The already overcrowded poor quarters were soon 
riddled with fever, and harsh measures to prevent beggars from 
entering the city became inevitable, but could not be enforced. 

Under such conditions Fr Mathew found it necessary to 
suspend his temperance crusade, while demoralization and 
despair destroyed much of the moral reformation that he had 
effected. Between the end of 1846 and the following April, over 
2100 persons had died in the workhouse of Cork alone, while 
many were dying by the roadsides. In the more remote parts of 
the county they were dying in thousands from sheer starvation 
and pestilence, and had to be buried in the famine pits. St 
Joseph’s Cemetery, which Fr Mathew had provided for the 
poor people of Cork, in its beautiful botanic gardens, was soon 
being utilized for mass burials. In one day sixty-seven famine 
victims were buried there in one common grave. Fr Mathew 
had thrown all his energies and his wide influence into or- 
ganizing famine relief and appealing for funds. Donations 
poured upon him from other countries, to be utilized as he 
thought best; but the amount was utterly inadequate for such 
overwhelming distress. The arrangements made by the civic 
authorities for distributing food and for nursing the sick had 
broken down completely, but Fr Mathew assumed control of 
the operations which the Cork District Relief Committee had 
been unable to continue. He undertook at once to maintain the 
southern food depot, close to his little friary. He erected three 
new boilers and so doubled the previous capacity of the plant: 
and he was soon providing Indian meal porridge on a scale 
which fed between 5000 and 6000 people each day. In a letter 
to one of his rich friends in Liverpool who had sent him help, 
he wrote of what was happening in Cork: 


Many hundreds of these wretched creatures are to be seen 
in the dismal lanes and poor suburbs of our cities, craving a 
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morsel of food from beings almost as miserable as they are; and 
during the night they lay themselves down to sleep upon the 
earth exposed to wet and cold. These doomed beings are called 
vagrants and sturdy beggars, and under that appellation are 
seized upon, should they appear in the public streets, confined 
like malefactors without food until the next morning, and then 
placed in carts, and with two pennyworth of bread each are 
driven four or five miles from the city, and there left to perish. 
Many of them die in the fields and many find their way back to 
Cork. No compassion, no helping hand for these miscalled 
vagrants—every heart steeled against them. The relief com- 
missioners are too ready to listen to reports of frauds on the 
committees, but they have no ears for the complaints of the 
poor against their cruel oppressors. 


In the midst of these dreadful afflictions the old bishop of 
Cork died, and the chapter had to propose candidates for his 
succession. By a large majority they placed Fr Mathew first, 
although he was a member of a regular order. Fortunately for 
the diocese, the other bishops recommended that this fine 
tribute to Fr Mathew’s generosity should not be accepted 
literally. The alternative choices were Fr Delany, the parish 
priest of Bandon, and Fr Barry, the parish priest of Bantry, who 
had both been living through similar though less concentrated 
horrors during the famine years. Fr Delany was accordingly 
appointed bishop. Fr Mathew’s nomination had been widely 
expected, and he undoubtedly felt hurt by the repudiation of 
his choice. But it was obvious that he could never have been 
placed in charge of diocesan finances, especially during a time 
of such harrowing distress. Moreover he had incurred a special 
disability by accepting the civil list pension which he had allo- 
cated to insuring his life. During half a century the Irish bishops 
had been steadfastly opposing all inducements to accepting any 
sort of financial endowment from the British Government, on 
the ground that such dependence would hamper their spiritual 
freedom. But Fr Mathew had already accepted a pension, for 
special reasons and from the highest motives. That fact alone 
would have created a dangerous precedent if he had been made 
bishop of Cork. 

The famine passed; but its aftermath left overwhelming 
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problems of destitution and of emigration during the following 
years. Towards the end of Lent 1848, Fr Mathew was suddenly 
afflicted with a stroke which left him unable to stand. In a few 
months he had apparently recovered, and was able to get back 
to work. But his energy was sapped, and he had grown restless 
and incapable of his old concentrated labours. He set himself 
to revive the temperance campaign, which had fallen into 
abeyance, and had been largely frustrated by the tragedy of the 
last three years. He received many requests to give missions 
among the emigrants who had sailed from Ireland during those 
years, either to Great Britain or beyond the Atlantic. He 
decided at last to accept the many invitations to visit the United 
States and in December 1849 he left Ireland for America. Dur- 
ing the next two years he was travelling there constantly from 
coast to coast. In December 1851 he returned to Cork, in a state 
of utter exhaustion. Great crowds had assembled to meet him at 
Cork railway station. But for the first time he was incapable 
even of responding to such greetings. He was taken away 
quietly for a complete rest at his brother’s house: and during 
the next two years he was seldom able even to appear in public. 
His last public appearance was in Limerick in 1853, but by the 
autumn of 1854 his doctors advised that his only chance of 
recovery was to winter in a warmer climate. He went on a pro- 
longed visit to Madeira, which brought no real improvement, 
and in August 1855 he came home again to Cork. There his 
infirmity increased until in the autumn of 1856 he decided to 
move to a friend’s house at Cobh, where he could live quietly 
without involving his friends in too great distress. In November 
he had another and final stroke; and on 8 December he died 
peacefully at Cobh. 

His family ties with Tipperary had been so close that there 
was a strong likelihood that he would wish to be buried among 
his kinsfolk near Thomastown. But he chose himself to be buried 
in the cemetery which he had bought as a young priest for the 
relief of the poor in Cork. So, at the foot of the big cross under 
the large cedar tree which still stands in the centre of the ceme- 
tery, he was there laid to rest. This year of his centenary has 
brought many thousands of pilgrims to his grave. Earlier this 
summer there was an immense concourse of temperance society 
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delegates to pay tribute at his statue in the centre of Cork city. 
In his last years he felt defeated by the collapse of so much that 
he had accomplished before the famine came. But it is as the 
apostle of the poor, even more than as the apostle of temperance, 
that his name is venerated among the people of Cork whom he 
had served so intimately. 

DeENIs GwyNN 


THE PAINLESS BIRTH OF CHRIST 


T was under this title that I wrote an account of the patristic 
tradition that in giving birth to Christ Mary had been 
exempt from the penalty laid upon the daughters of Eve of 
bearing their children in pain. As the manner of Christ’s birth 
has become once more a topic of controversy? it may not be 


without interest to return to the subject and give here what 
further evidence from the tradition I have been able to gather 
| in ten years. The importance of starting with the tradition will 
be seen from the fact that the recent speculations of Dr Mitterer® 
were confessedly carried out in abstraction from the data of 
tradition. By what he calls (p. 99) a useful fiction, he begins his 
discussion of the two truths—of the Divine Maternity and the 
| virginitas in partu—as if there was nothing available in tradition 
other than the simple enunciation of those two truths. His 
method of reconciling them by the use of the facts of modern 
| biology is put forward as an application of the rubric in the 
encyclical Aeternt Patris of Leo XIII, that if there is anything in 
the teaching of St Thomas which cannot be reconciled with the 
established conclusions (exploratae doctrinae) of a later age, then 
it cannot be presented for the acceptance of the modern world. 
When he has finished his discussion, Dr Mitterer again (p. 128) 


1In The Month, September—October 1946. 
2 See THe CLercy Review, September, p. 545; November, p. 701. 
3 Dogma und Biologie der heiligen Familie, by Dr A. Mitterer, Vienna, 1952. 
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reverts to the hypothesis with which he set out, and this time he 
suggests that in fact the tradition may not be so clear as most 
people think and that what it delivers may not be revealed 
truth but conclusions drawn from revelation by some of the 
Fathers who were in their reasonings creatures of their own 
time. 

Those who have followed the previous discussions of Dr 
Mitterer’s book in these pages will be familiar with his position. 
Briefly, he sets out to analyse the concepts of maternity and 
virginity in partu in the light of modern biology, and he comes 
to the conclusion that in order to uphold the truth of the Divine 
Maternity and Mary’s active part in the generation of her Son, 
it would be well to forgo, or at least it would not be necessary 
to insist upon, the idea that the hymen remained unbroken. 
This idea then becomes part of the theological detritus of a 
past age, along with the universal Flood, the creation of the 
sun upon a Wednesday, the assignation of the twelve articles 
of the creed severally to the twelve apostles, and so much else 
that excited the theologian of a former age. 

It is certain that time has brought to theology a change of 
emphasis in its presentation of the concept of virginity. One has 
but to glance at what has happened to the notion of physical 
integrity in the past century. If a woman had presented herself, 
a century ago, as a candidate for solemn vows in a religious 
society where the rite of the consecration of virgins was used, 
and if she had subsequently to make known the fact of her loss 
of physical integrity owing to some accident of childhood, she 
would not then have been at once assured that this would make 
no difference. At the present day one cannot imagine any ques- 
tion being raised on the point. But does this progress in ideas 
warrant a reconsideration of the traditional notions of the 
manner of Christ’s birth? Some critics outside the Church have 
not hesitated to affirm this. A recent work by a Waldensian, 
which has been translated from Italian into English, claims 
that Mary’s virginity zn partu has no real Christological interest, 
and goes on to employ against the traditional comparison of 
virginity in partu with the passage of the body of Christ through 
the door of the Cenacle those arguments which were proposed 
(and answered) by St Thomas long ago (ga: 35: 6: ad 2, and 
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ga: 28: 2: ad 2 et 3). One must therefore be circumspect in the 
company that one keeps. 

The comparison of the passage of Christ through the womb 
with His passage through the closed doors of the Cenacle is as 
old as Jerome and Ambrose.! Though one can object that in 
the one case His body was glorified and in the other case not, 
the answer of St Thomas is that whereas the property of subtlety 
of movement was perpetual in the glorified body, there is 
nothing to prevent the miraculous intervention of the power of 
God to produce the same effect pro hac vice in the body not yet 
glorified. If there had been any obstacle to this intervention, 
Christ would not have walked on the water nor worked any 
other miracle. When one goes further to seek for some reason 
for the miracle—for there is a law of parsimony that seems to 
apply to the divine action here—one can see that such a miracle 
would be immediately of value to Mary herself, supplying her 
with motives of credibility in advance, and in part also to 
St Joseph, for he can hardly have failed to notice the absence 
of the pains of childbirth. Those who were being asked to 
believe in Christ’s mission before He had presented His creden- 
tials to the world would thus be provided with what to a 
Jewish mind would appear most convincing signs. 

The charge now made that this privilege accorded to our 
Lady is really at the expense of her Son—for it makes His 
earthly existence more like what the Docetists say about it— 
has also been met by St Thomas. He argues that Christ had not 
only to show us that He was true man but also to show that He 
was true God, and this required that certain interventions of 


1 Jerome, adversus Pelag., 2.4; PL 23, 538. Ambrose, De institutione virginis, 
8.52: PL 16, 320. These texts appeal to Ezech. xliv, 1-2, but more explicit is 
Gaudentius (Tract., 9: CSEL 68, 78), who says: Eadem divinitatis virtute per 
inviolabilem feminam mundi huius intravit hospitium, claustrum virginet pudoris etiam 
nascendo conservans, qua et post resurrectionem ianuis obseratis domum potuit corporeus 
introire. Zeno of Verona (Tract. 2.8: PL 11, 413) has a reminiscence of Vergil’s 
fourth eclogue in his words: Decem mensium ‘fastidia nescit utpote quae in se creatorem 
mundi concepit. Parturit non dolore sed gaudio. . . . Non mater Eius tanti partus pondere 
exhausta totis pallens iacuit resoluta visceribus. Prior to all these is Hilary (De Trin. 
3-19: PL 10, 87). Et certe non suscepit quod edidit, sed caro carnem sine elementorum nos- 
trorum pudore provexit, et perfectum ipsa de suis non imminuta generavit, which may be 
rendered : “She did not indeed receive from man what she gave birth to, but her 
flesh produced His without any outrage to the bodily organs, and she brought into 
the world a perfect man without suffering any injury in herself.” Hilary is speaking 
in the context of Christ appearing to St Thomas after the Resurrection. 


Vol. x1 2Z 
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divine power should be manifest in His life alongside its earthly 
episodes. One has no need to imagine what the Docetists might 
have said about the nativity of our Lord, since the following 
fragment! will show that clearly enough: 


Our Lord was not born of woman, but stole the place of the 
Creator, and came down and appeared first between Jericho 
and Jerusalem, like a son of man in form, image and likeness, but 
without our body. 


This is attributed to Marcion, but it expresses exactly what the 
Docetists before him had held. A Catholic who held that the 
birth had followed upon a normal pregnancy of nine months 
but had been miraculous in character was in no danger of 
falling into Docetism. 

In the first document of the tradition that asserts the pain- 
less birth, there is indeed a manifest desire to mark the difference 
between such a belief and the Docetic view. ‘The Odes of Solomon 
(Ode 19), dating from the very beginning of the second century, 
declare: 


The Virgin became a mother with many mercies; and she 
travailed and brought forth a Son, without incurring pain. 
Because it happened not emptily, and she had not sought a 
midwife. 


This declaration in a Christian hymn, with its emphasis on the 
reality (or the non-empty character) of the happening, is proof 
enough that the Docetic view was known and was being 
guarded against. It is obviously a later development from this 
when the legendary Gospel of James introduces a midwife into 
the story, making her go to the cave and bear witness to the 
happening. Later still the legend has two midwives, one scep- 
tical and one believing, and it tells how the sceptical one is 
converted. 

Tertullian? was somewhat carried away by a text which his 
adversaries (whom he styles Academici) threw at him, as if it was 


1 Brit. Mus. Add MSS. 17215 (Syriac). 
2 De carne Christi, 23: PL 2, 790. 
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found in the prophet Ezechiel: “She gave birth and did not 
give birth; a virgin and no virgin.” This strange saying cannot 
now be found in Ezechiel. Some have appealed to Job xxi, 10, 
which is really quite different in sense, while others have sup- 
posed the words to come from some apocryphal work. The 
words seem to have had weight with Tertullian and to have 
led him into his view that the conception of Christ was miracu- 
lous but that there was no virginity in partu. 


She gave birth, for the child was of her flesh; she did not 
give birth, for it was not from the seed of man. She was virgin 
in being untouched by man; she was no virgin in the birth. 


By this time there was some attempt on the part of Catholics to 
justify their belief in the painless birth by an appeal to the Old 
Testament, and one can glimpse in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho 
(85.8) how this was done, for the passage of Isaias (Ixvi, 5-11) 
there quoted includes the verse (7) which declares: “‘Before the 
pains of labour came upon her, she bore a male child.” Justin 
does not comment, but his faithful follower, Irenaeus, in the 


Epideixis (54), couples this verse with the better-known prophecy 
from Isaias about the virgin who is to conceive. He says: 


Also concerning His birth the same prophet says in another 
place: Before she who was in labour brought forth, and before 
the pains of labour came, there came forth delivered a man 


child. 


It is clear from this that the adversaries of this belief were hard 
put to it to warrant their disbelief and that they produced in 
consequence the bogus text from Ezechiel which so disturbed 
Tertullian. One need go no farther to find an explanation of it. 

The clue that is given to us by Irenaeus in his Epideixis 
enables us to interpret a more laconic saying of his in his larger 
work Adversus haereses (4.55.1) which almost defies translation: 


Verbum caro erit, et Filius Dei filius hominis, purus pure 
puram aperiens vulvam eam quae regenerat homines in Deum, 
quam ipse puram fecit. 
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Here the adverb pure in the heaped-up phrase must be taken to 
refer to the manner of Christ’s birth from the Virgin, even though 
the thought leaps forward immediately afterwards from the 
Virgin mother to the Virgin Church in a way familiar to 
readers of Irenaeus. Not only was the womb virginal, but it was 
preserved from all physical damage in the birth, and this is a 
type of what Christ does for the Church which He has hallowed 
and which is the spiritual mother of us all. 

The Waldensian claim that the decisive impulse determining 
the Church to accept the virginity of Mary in partu came from 
the sudden spread of the ascetic ideal in the fourth century can 
hardly be maintained when it is considered how firmly this 
belief was rooted in Christian thought some two centuries 
earlier. The second-century evidence given above is entirely 
neglected by the Waldensian polemic, while it is not true to 
suggest that in the fourth century the Church simply capitulated 
to the devotional requirements of the ascetics. To say as they do 
that: ‘To the ascetics of both sexes the Virgin Mother offered 
the ideal model, the inspiring image, and at the same time 
stimulus and comfort in the hallucinated vigils and in the self- 
tormenting efforts of the self-discipline of continence,” is to 
shut one’s eyes to the evidence of the Council of Gangra, held 
about the middle of that century in Asia Minor. The first, 
ninth, tenth and thirteenth canons of that council were all 
directed towards the controlling of asceticism run wild. One 
cannot say without proof that when so many ascetic tendencies 
were being checked, there was one ascetic tendency, that of 
foisting upon the Church new beliefs about the Virgin, which 
went unchecked. To quote Jerome and Ambrose, who in their 
writings urge the devout to imitate the purity of Mary, will not 
provide that evidence. Gnostics and Marcionites had given great 
privileges to those who professed a life of virginity, even placing 
them at the head of the queue of those awaiting baptism, but it 
was not until later that the Church herself began slowly to allow 
them privileges similar to those already extended to widows. 

In my former article I supplied the evidence that both Cyril 
and Nestorius,! at the time of the Ephesus disputes, held the 


de Commentary on Luke, PG 72, 489-492. Nestorius, in Loofs Nestoriana, 
4-6. 
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belief in the painless birth and that both gave as the reason for 
it the lack of original sin which in all other daughters of Eve 
would cause the pains of childbearing. The theological reason- 
ing here involved I traced back to Ephrem’s hymns, and one 
can now add to the dossier Ephrem’s comments on the Infancy 
gospel in the fragments that remain of his commentary on the 
Diatessaron. “‘She who bears children with these pains cannot 
be called blessed . . .; therefore without the pains of labour she 
really and truly gave birth to her child.”! Dr Mitterer will have 
none of this argument. He says that animals have the pains of 
childbirth and yet they do not share in original sin, but one 
cannot be so certain of that. The whole doctrine of St Paul in 
Romans viii, 19-22, is to the contrary. The groaning and 
expectation of all creation are things we can know little about, 
but the appeal to them cannot be dismissed as worthless. Nor 
does the privilege of our Lady in her childbearing set her above 
her Son who suffered pain, sweat and weariness during His 
earthly life, for these she had too. They would not be in the 
world if it were not for sin, but they are not appointed by Scrip- 
ture as the precise penalty for original sin. This penalty is two- 
fold: men are to earn their bread with painful labour, while 
women are to suffer the pangs of childbirth and to be subjected 
to their husbands. From both of these womanly penalties our 
Lady was freed. Her Son did indeed work for His livelihood 
with painful labour, but He did not incur this condition as a 
necessary consequence of original sin. Rather, He freely assumed 
it for its redemptive significance. It is here that His position 
differs from that of His mother. She was redeemed by anticipa- 
tion; He was the redeemer. If one is to deny Him the possibility 
of pain, labour and suffering, one is striking at the Redemp- 
tion ; with her the case is altered. She may receive such privilege 
of her Son’s bounty, and yet keep to God’s plan. 

Dr Mitterer appeals to the text of the gospel (Luke ii, 6-7) 
for the fact that the birth was normal, urging that the word used 
implies no miracle but that the mother had an active part in 
the childbearing. But opponents of his view appeal to the same 
text for what follows, namely, that immediately after the birth 
His mother swaddled Him and laid Him in the manger, need- 


1 Ephrem in evangelia, Moesinger 24. 
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ing therefore no assistance such as would be normal, but doing 
all for herself, as if showing that the birth had taken place, as 
the Fathers assert it did, without the accompaniment of the 
usual pains. 

The line of patristic testimony to the absence of the pains 
is a long one. Apart from the second-century evidence already 
given, and the witness of Cyril and Nestorius, there is a long 
line of Syriac writers depending on Ephrem, such as Ishodad 
of Merv and Dionysius bar Salibi. In my former article I gave 
the relevant passages from Basil of Seleucia and from Antipater 
of Bostra, and to these can now be added texts from Amphilo- 
chius of Iconium (floruit 373-390) and from his contemporary, 
Gregory of Nyssa.! At the end of the line comes John Damas- 
cene,” from whom the belief passes to Thomas Aquinas. Among 
all this patristic evidence it has not been possible for me to 
find any statement of the contrary belief, that the birth was with 
pain. The advocates of a painful birth will have to make a very 
exhaustive search if they are going to upset this prima facie 
unanimity of patristic tradition. It will not do to present their 
views in complete abstraction from what tradition has to offer. 
There is no feast® of the painless birth in the calendar of the 
Church, but the part this belief has played in the development 
of such doctrines and feasts as the Immaculate Conception and 
the Assumption (for it was the first sign to be recognized by the 
faithful of our Lady’s freedom from original sin and from its 
further consequences) shows that it is a belief not lightly to be 
set aside. 


J. H. Crenan, S.J. 


1The homily of Amphilochius was published in the Journal of Theological 
Studies for 1928-1929, 251. Gregory of Nyssa has the belief in his 13th homily on 
the Canticle, PG 44, 686 


2 John Damascene, PG 94, 1160 De fide orthodoxa, 4.14, where the painless 
birth is justified by an appeal to Isaias lxvi, 7. 

’ The liturgy for the feast of the Assumption, as given in Missale Gothicum (98) 
and the Bobbio Missal (133), has a Preface which glories in this mystery : “Nesciens 
damna de coitu, sumens vota de fructu; non subdita dolori per partum, non labori per tran- 
situm.” These words are quoted in the sermon of pseudo—Ildephonsus (PL 96, 272), 
which is really a work of Ambrosius Autpertus, who died in 781. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF ENGLISH 
BISHOPS IN THE PENAL TIMES 


EFORE the Restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850, i.e. 

while the Church in England was ruled by Vicars Apostolic, 
the question of the manner in which these bishops were selected 
was for centuries a very sore point with many of the clergy, and 
on many occasions strenuous efforts were made for an altera- 
tion of the system which would allow for a more “‘democratic”’ 
method to be followed. It is interesting to trace this movement 
in the documents of the period, and surprising to find how 
persistent and how strong was the feeling involved. For this was 
no product of the closing stages of the era of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic, but characterized that era throughout, and indeed to 
some extent preceded it. For away back in the sixteenth century 
that portion ofthesecularclergy whowerecalled the “Appellants” 
had claimed the right to elect their Superior, and therefore 
protested against the appointment of the Archpriest Blackwell. 
But one of their leaders, William Bishop (later the first Vicar 
Apostolic in England), found when in Rome that this principle 
of freedom of election did not apply to missionary countries, 
such as England, and he wrote to his colleagues in England: 


As for that point of free election, it hath place where there is 
Deane and Chapter, which faylinge with us, the right of election 
resolveth unto him that hath charge of the flocke.? 


And even when, later on, Vicars Apostolic were appointed 
Rome never conceded this “right” of election. 

It was in 1623 that the first Vicar Apostolic (William 
Bishop) was appointed, and he had the whole of England (and 
Scotland) under his care. But he died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by Richard Smith (1625-31), after whose resig- 
nation the office of Vicar Apostolic lapsed, and the Church in 
England was ruled by the “Old Chapter” until, in 1685, a 
Vicar Apostolic was again provided in the person of Dr John 
Leyburn, and from that date there was an unbroken line un- 
til 1850. In 1688, however, it was found necessary to divide 

1 Letter of 20 February 1599. 
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England into four Vicariates, each with its own bishop, and that 
arrangement continued until 1840, when the four were increased 
to eight. Such was the setting in which this matter of the mode 
of appointment has to be considered. 

It was perhaps partly due to the English character and the 
force of national feeling that the demand for some mode of 
popular election (either by the clergy or even by both clergy 
and laity) became so strong; but it was also caused by the 
difficulties attendant on communication with Rome in those 
days and the consequent inevitably long delays involved. There 
was, moreover, also another contributory cause: the fact that 
the Vicars Apostolic never had Chapters of Canons, and so 
there was no mouthpiece for the clergy, no permanent chain of 
communication between them and their bishop. Thus they had 
no voice in the affairs of the District (as each Vicariate was 
called), let alone on the choice of names to go on the ¢erna of 
names recommended to Rome for the filling of any episcopal 
vacancy. Indeed it was, as a rule, taken for granted that the 
Vicar Apostolic for all intents and purposes nominated his own 
successor, i.e. he indicated to Rome whom he wished to have as 
coadjutor, sometimes sending three or four names, and Rome 
generally acceded to his choice, though at times the other Vicars 
Apostolic were also consulted by the Roman authorities. But 
the rank and file of the clergy were never consulted, nor, for 
that matter, the Vicars General. Running one’s eye down the 
list of bishops in each of the four Districts, one sees that almost 
in every case the ruling bishop chose his coadjutor (if he had 
one), and therefore his successor. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later this arrangement 
should arouse discontent, particularly when the more stringent 
phase of the “penal times” began to pass away, and even more 
so when the peculiar Gallican movement that was typified and 
fostered by the ‘Catholic Committee” arose towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. This dissatisfaction was especially evi- 
dent in the North, though it also showed its head more than 
once in both the Midland and the London Districts. In fact a 
quite definitely ‘democratic’? movement grew up demanding 
some system by which the clergy as a whole should have at 
least some influence on the choice of their bishop. In point of 
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fact the extremists in this movement habitually used language 
which today we can only consider truly astonishing on the lips 
of Catholics. Thus, for instance, in 1790, Sir John Throckmorton, 
a leading light of the Catholic Committee, issued in London a 
most violent pamphlet declaring all Papal nomination of 
' bishops to be an abuse, and calling on the clergy not merely 
to suggest three names for filling a vacancy, but to make a final 
election. The Vicars Apostolic, he declared, had not the power 
of the keys, because they had “‘not been elected by the voice of 
» the people, but by a foreign prelate who had no pretensions to 
exercise such an act of power’’. 

Of course it was only a very small number of extremists who 
used language like this, but there was quite a widespread feel- 
ing that the choice of a coadjutor should not be made by the 
Vicar Apostolic alone, and still more so that when a Vicar 
Apostolic died without a coadjutor, thus creating a vacancy, the 
' clergy should at least be allowed to submit three names. In the 
North such a situation had arisen as early as 1725 with the death 
| of Bishop Witham, and on that occasion the Holy See, to the 
' frank dismay of the clergy, had appointed a Regular (the 
| Dominican Bishop Williams), who encountered a very chilly 
reception when he landed secretly on the Northumbrian coast 
penniless and friendless. And on his death in 1740 the same 
situation again arose. But he had left a document in which he 
told his “Grand Vicars” that if he died without a coadjutor they 
| were to present names for a successor. During the lifetime of 
James II, even as an exile in France, and that of his son, James 
(“James III’’, or ““The Old Pretender”, as you please), these 
two princes had considerable influence at Rome on the appoint- 
ment of bishops in England, and were always consulted by the 
Vicars Apostolic before these submitted names, as also was 
James II’s widow, Queen Mary of Modena; and they were also 
} sometimes asked by the bishops to use their influence on behalf 
of a given candidate. But after the death of the younger James 
in 1765, the Vicars Apostolic proposed names directly to their 
accredited Agentin Rome, whopassed themon to “Propaganda”’.! 


1 Mgr Lawrence Mayes (1703-56), and Mgr Christopher Stonor (1756-95). 
Ph nearly 150 years the English Bishops never communicated directly with the 
oly See. 
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But there was no uniformity in their practice. The Decree 
Apostolicum Ministerium of Pope Benedict XIV (1753) had laid 
down that during a vacancy the Vicariate was to be adminis- 
tered by the Vicar General, but the method of the actual 
presentation of names was still vague. Sometimes only one 
bishop was consulted by Rome, sometimes they all were ex- 
pected to suggest names. 

It was not, however, until 1790 that a real crisis occurred. 
In that year two Districts lost their bishops through the deaths 
of Bishop James Talbot of London and Bishop Matthew Gibson 
of the Northern District, each of them dying without a coad- 
jutor. And this was the more unfortunate as it happened just 
when the critical and very delicate negotiations with the British 
Government over the conditions for the granting of a measure 
of Catholic Relief were at their climax and had caused a 
serious rift between the bishops and the Catholic Committee, 
with the definite threat of schism. Dr Milner well described the 
situation: ‘“‘A flock without a shepherd at the most critical and 
momentous period that has perhaps occurred in the history of 
our Church for two centuries.” 

On this occasion the London clergy actually met and 
selected three names, as is clear from a letter written by the 
Vicar General and now preserved in the Ushaw Archives. 
Moreover, these names were sent to Rome. But this bold step 
met with a rebuff, for the same letter goes on to state that 
Cardinal Antonelli (Prefect of Propaganda) “‘had replied that 
this pretension to an Election was a novelty”, and that he wished 
the Vicars Apostolic to suggest names at once. At this juncture 
unusual bitterness was shown because the Catholic Committee, 
with its strongly “nationalist” feelings, and its minimizing atti- 
tude towards the Holy See, saw the vacancy as a golden oppor- 
tunity to get one of their own members (Bishop Berington of 
the Midland District) put in charge of the all-important London 
District : an outcome which, in the eyes of the vast majority of 
English Catholics, would have been disastrous. Actually at the 
aforesaid meeting of the London clergy Berington was placed at 
the head of their list, and Dr Douglass of York was second; but 
it was the latter who was eventually appointed by Rome. It was 

1 Ushaw Historical Papers, 283 C. 
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at this time, too, that Mgr Stonor, the Agent in Rome of the 
English bishops, warned the clergy that they certainly had no 
right to a voice in the appointment. 


. . . In case of a scissure (he wrote), the sentiments of the 
Vicars Apostolic will doubtless be of the greatest weight. . . . But 


as for a right of election, or even formal presentation, it is what 
we cannot pretend to. 


Only four months later the situation was aggravated by the 
death of Bishop Matthew Gibson of the Northern District, also 
without a coadjutor. But in this case, in surprising contrast 
with the above pronouncements by Cardinal Antonelli and 
Mgr Stonor, we learn from another document at Ushaw! that 
not only did the local Vicar General direct the clergy to present 
three names to Rome, but also that he was directed to take this 
course by Bishop Thomas Talbot of the neighbouring Midland 
District,? who, he says, informed him that “when a Bishop died 
without a coadjutor, the sense of the Brethren (clergy) was to 
be taken, and the names of those who had the majority of voices 
were to be transmitted to Rome by the remaining Vicars 
Apostolic”. He added that the method adopted was that each 
Rural Dean collected the votes in his own “division”, and after 
sealing them up, sent them to the Vicar General, who even- 
tually opened them in the presence of some of the Clergy. But 
in this case also, the candidate favoured by the Clergy was not 
appointed, and the recommendation of the late bishop, backed 
by Bishop Walmesley, caused the appointment of the late 
prelate’s brother, William Gibson. 

On this occasion comparatively few of the clergy had voted, 
for many did not approve of these proceedings; and the same 
happened when eight years later Bishop Berington of the Mid- 
land District* died, also without a coadjutor. His Vicar General, 
Dr Bew, also asked his clergy to vote for a successor, and 


1 Letter from the Vic. Gen. to Rev. John Lodge of Durham: Ushaw Historical 
Papers, 286 C. 

2 Brother of the late Bishop James Talbot of London, and one of the only two 
surviving Vicars Apostolic in England. The other was Bishop Walmesley, O.S.B., 
of the Western District. 

* V.A. of the North, 1790-1821. 

“ He had succeeded to Bishop Thomas Talbot in 1795. 
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claimed to have received the approval of Bishop Douglass of 
London for this course. But the London bishop at once denied 
having given any approval, and thereupon many priests with- 
drew their votes. The main object of the whole manceuvre was 
to keep out Milner (not yet a bishop but the most prominent 
Catholic of the day), since the Midlands were then the strong- 
point of the Catholic Committee and the Gallican-minded 
clergy, of whom Milner was the most dangerous opponent. The 
clergy went so far as to petition the Holy Father not to appoint 
Milner, but the Vicars Apostolic put him second on their list 
(after the well-known Dr Thomas Eyre). There followed two 
years of confusion and disputed jurisdiction, and in the end it 
was not Milner but Dr Stapleton (former President of St Omer 
College) who was appointed, to the intense indignation of 
Dr Milner. 

Thus we have seen that there were evidences of discontent 
amongst the clergy of all the Districts but the Western. In 
London, in the Midlands, and in the North strenuous efforts 
had been made to have the system changed and to secure a 
voice for the rank and file in the appointment of their Superior. 
But Rome, for very good reasons, never conceded this, though 
the agitation continued on well into the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. To take a further instance, it flared up again in 
London on the death of the coadjutor, Dr Gradwell, in 1833. 
The Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Bramston (a convert and ex- 
lawyer), at once applied for his friend Dr Griffiths, President of 
St Edmund’s, Ware, and he was duly appointed coadjutor with 
right of succession by Rome. This caused much murmuring 
amongst the clergy, restive at having no say in the matter, and 
convinced that this method, while perhaps inevitable during the 
penal times, was now out of date and undesirable. They found 
an influential mouthpiece in Dr Lingard, the historian, who 
shared their dissatisfaction. 


I heartily disapprove (he wrote) of our present ecclesiastical 
polity. The Bishops dispose of the succession as though they held 
their offices in fee simple, and had a right to leave them to whom 
they please. But while I admit the abuse, I know not where to 
discover a remedy which may not prove a worse evil. 
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Eventually he supported the proposal that a Chapter be erected 
in each Vicariate with a right of presenting three names when- 
ever a vacancy for a Vicar Apostolic or a coadjutor occurred. 
This idea, by no means new, was being taken up in many 
quarters round about 1830, and in ’36 the Nerthern clergy 
voted unanimously that the District should be divided into two, 
and that the clergy ought to be allowed to select three names 
to be sent to Rome for filling an episcopal vacancy.' That same 
year a petition was sent to Pope Gregory XVI by “Certain 
English Catholics” asking that every priest with the care of 
souls should have a vote in the election of his bishop, and that 
all the Districts be subdivided.” 

And hand in hand with this desire went another proposal 
that Rome should restrict its choice of new bishops to the clergy 
of the District that was vacant. But here again Rome was 
adamant, and in 1840 the reason was explained by the influen- 
tial Mgr Acton, resident in Rome, in a letter* to Bishop Wise- 
man, who had just become coadjutor to Bishop Walsh in the 
Midland District. 


First of all (he wrote) it would be extremely difficult, delicate 
and unpleasant for anyone to change the intimate relations of 
friendship which he may have cultivated from his infancy with 
his own school companions, into those of a Superior; and in 
case . . . in some instances he was to find fault . . . it would be 
very trying to act with authority and rigour. You are aware, 
my Lord, how very seldom it is that a Bishop in Catholic coun- 
tries is taken from the same diocese. . . . It is only in great 
capitals where the clergy are too numerous to have the same 
intimacy among themselves, or in the case of Regulars, who 
from their youth have been separated from their families and 
from their friends, that the above rule suffers an exception. .. . 

The second motive for not binding itself to any particular 
clergy for its choice of the Vicar Apostolic is the great incon- 
venience which the Sacred Congregation might eventually ex- 
perience if it were to do so, and afterwards in some extraordinary 


1 Letter from Dr George Brown (later V.A. of the Lancashire District, and 
subsequently Bp. of Liverpool) to Dr Wiseman: Ushaw Archives: The Wiseman 
Papers, No. 258. 

2 Ushaw Historical Papers. 

* The Wiseman Papers, No. 456. 
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case deviate from it with much more dissatisfaction on the part 
of the clergy itself which then might indeed interpret any 
deviation from the system as a manifestation of. . .1 


And so, right up to the actual restoration of the Hierarchy 
in 1850 these movements towards a more democratic system 
went on, and we may finally notice that as late as 1849 some 
of the London clergy petitioned the Holy See for (1) Bishops 
in Ordinary instead of Vicars Apostolic; (2) “that, before any 
permanent appointment of a Bishop to the London District be 
made, the Clergy of this District . . . be permitted, in any way, 
or to any extent, that your Holiness may kindly condescend to 
direct, to express their sentiments on this subject; and (3) that 
the power of the Vicars Apostolic of removing any of their 
clergy at will, without any cause assigned, be brought under the 
control of Canon Law’’. This petition? was signed by fifteen of 
the London clergy, including the antiquary Tierney. And even 
as late as 1851 the London clergy were still petitioning Cardinal 
Wiseman for a voice in the election of their bishop, and a share 
in the control of temporalities. 

Basin WHELAN, O.S.B. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 
THE ‘‘SLEAKAGE’’ 


The Root of the Trouble 


ROADLY speaking, the central theme of our present sys- 
tem of religious instruction is how to be good on earth in 
order to achieve happiness hereafter. Few people are conscious 
of any strong natural urge to be good; but everyone wants to be 
1 The word at this point is indecipherable, but the meaning clearly is that 


such a deviation would be regarded as a slight. 
? Ushaw Historical Papers, 403 C. 
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happy, and most people, especially young ones, are a great deal 
more interested in being happy now than in a nebulous and 
remote future. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, if a 
Catholic boy starting work is inclined to contrast his lot un- 
favourably with that of his mate on the work-bench or in the 
office who seems to get much more fun out of a life untrammelled 
by the restrictions he himself has been taught to observe. A 
problematical reward in the dim distant future is not a very 
effective counter-attraction to the enticing prospect of pleasure, 
masquerading as happiness, under his nose; nor does it seem 
to offer anything like adequate compensation for the very real 
difficulties which confront him when he tries to put his religious 
principles into practice in the materialistic atmosphere of the 
average Office or workshop today. 

The voice of the tempter is difficult to resist: ““Don’t be a 
fool, chum. Enjoy yourself. You’re only young once; anyhow, 
what’s the harm? Fairy tales about Heaven are all right for 
kids. You’re a man, not a monk”—and so on. When the first 
tentative nibbles at the apple so temptingly displayed fail to 
bring retribution in their train, his last scruples disappear and 
his religion soon becomes a dead letter. According to the Y.C.W. 
report this, or something like it, is happening within five years 
of leaving school, to two out of every three children going out 
from Catholic schools into the world today. It brings very little 
consolation to reflect that in due course some of them, if they are 
spared, may become convinced by bitter experience of the 
error of their ways, and return to their Father’s house like the 
prodigal son. In the meantime they may have done to others, 
and themselves sustained, irreparable damage. 

People do not lightly discard the things they prize. What 
stands out with crystal clarity, therefore, is the unpalatable 
fact that ten years of regular religious instruction has failed to 
give these young people a clear idea of the value of their 
religion. Evidently it has also failed to equip them adequately 
to withstand the impact of modern conditions. One can only 
conclude that either the system of instruction is defective or 
it has been wrongly applied. The size of the problem and its 
widespread incidence both point to the former cause. Closer 
examination bears this out. 
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Presentation of the Central Theme 

In the first place it appears that the failure to give the chil- 
dren a proper appreciation of the very real and personal value 
of their faith is primarily due to faulty presentation of the central 
theme. There is at present a widely held belief—which seems 
to have its roots in the answer to the second question in the 
Catechism—that happiness is unattainable on earth and that 
it is wrong to look for it here below. That surely is a complete 
fallacy. The deep-seated desire for happiness, which is probably 
the most powerful motive force behind all human actions, was 
not implanted in men’s hearts by Almighty God simply to be 
frustrated throughout their lives, but to be satisfied under the 
right conditions. 

God meant us to be happy in His service. While perfect 
happiness is only attainable in Heaven, we can achieve a con- 
siderable degree of happiness on earth providing we comply 
with God’s Will. That is the essential condition. The root cause 
of all unhappiness is disobedience to God’s will. The more 
perfectly we understand God’s will and the harder we try to 
carry it out the happier we shall be—even in suffering. Our 
religion is designed to show us how to carry out God’s will, and 
therefore how to be happy—in this life as well as hereafter. We 
have all got to carry our cross in this world—whether we like 
it or not—and our religion helps us to carry the burden cheer- 
fully. Presented in that way our Faith is correctly seen, not as a 
liability—as it is alas so often regarded at present—but as a 
practical asset of tremendous value in the battle of life. If 
Catholic children left school firmly imbued with the belief that 
their religion is the golden key to happiness in this life, as well 
as in the next, there would be little need to fear the effect on | 
them of contact with the world at large. On the contrary, they 
would all be veritable soldiers of Christ. 

It would, of course, be an integral part of any such scheme 
of instruction to teach children to distinguish between happi- 
ness and pleasure, and to make them realize that happiness is 
essentially an indirect result of their own contribution to the 
happiness of others through observance of the two Great Com- | 
mandments—love of God and one’s neighbour. The objection | 
that this idea is too complicated for children to understand can | 
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be overcome by employing the method which our Lord himself 
used to bring even more profound truths within the grasp of 
humble fishermen, i.e. the intelligent use of parables or analogies. 
Here is a simple example of a possible application of this method 
to the case in point. Give a child a box of matches and let him 
try to warm himself by striking them one by one. By the time 
he has exhausted the box he may have burnt his fingers but he 
will not have succeeded in warming himself appreciably. Then 
l@him apply a single match to the kindling of a fire and 
ina very short time he will be able to roast himself at the blaze. 
The attempt to warm himself by striking matches can be 
likened to the futility of trying to make oneself happy by 
snatching at transient pleasures. The application of the match 
to the fire, on the other hand, represents making a small 
contribution to the happiness of others, and reaping a rich and 
satisfying harvest of personal happiness in return. 


The Teaching of the Moral Law 
Another feature of the present system which is open to ob- 
j jection, on the grounds that it is liable to weaken children’s 


resistance to the power of evil, is the frequency with which the 
negative “‘thou shalt not”’ is used for teaching the moral law. 
There is a well recognized inherent danger in this form of 
approach in that it tends to stimulate interest in what is pro- 
hibited. It also entails introducing children to forms of wrong- 
doing long before they need know about them and before their 
minds are sufficiently developed to receive the information 
without harm. In principle this is obviously most undesirable. 
In practice an unfortunate result of this premature disclosure, 
especially when associated with the ideas of mortal sin and 
hell, is that nervous or conscientious children become a prey to 
fears that they have committed some sin of which they are quite 
incapable, and suffer agonies of mind in consequence. Their 
religion, instead of being a happy influence in their lives, thus 
becomes associated in their minds with misery. 

These difficulties suggest that the Ten Commandments do 
not provide a satisfactory foundation for elementary instruction 
in the moral law. This is hardly surprising when it is remem- 
bered that they were designed to restore the situation among 

Vol. xu 3A 
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adult people who were already engaged in breaking the law. 
The ab-initio teaching of innocent children is a very different 
proposition and calls for quite a different approach. 

There is another danger arising from this attempt to press 
the Ten Commandments into service for a purpose for which 
they were not designed. Like trying to ‘‘force a right hand foot 
into a left hand shoe” it produces discomfort and distortion. 
Chapter IV of the catechism contains many examples of 
attempts to stretch the Commandments to make them cover 
prohibitions which are outside the scope of the ordinary mean- 
ing of the words used. Take the Eighth Commandment for 
example: ““Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour.” Note the qualification; it is specifically false witness 
which is prohibited. Yet immediately afterwards we are told in 
the catechism that this Commandment forbids detraction— 
which is what is true but discreditable. Certainly detraction is 
wrong because it contravenes the law of charity; but it is 
simply not true to say it is forbidden by the Eighth Command- 
ment. 

Other outstanding examples of the same sort of thing 
occur in the treatment of the Fifth and Sixth Commandments. 
This is not a mere quibble. It goes much deeper than that. In 
the hands of an intelligent critic the fact that our basic manual 
of instruction contains statements which do not make sense can 
be used with telling effect to shake the confidence of immature 
Catholics, not only in the validity of the particular precept, but 
in the soundness of the whole edifice. Is it wise to leave the door 
open unnecessarily to this potentially dangerous form of attack 
—even though it is not commonly experienced? 

These defects could be eliminated by adopting a positive 
approach to the teaching of the moral law (e.g. “‘respect other 
people’s property” instead of ““Thou shalt not steal”) based on 
the two Great Commandments. The validity of the prohibitions 
contained in the Ten Commandments would be in no way 
weakened by this treatment; but in each case—and this is the 
important point—the particular prohibition would emerge 
from the general precept, instead of the other way round as at 
present ; and it need not be emphasized until the right moment. 
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The Form of the Catechism 

Although strict adherence to the order in which questions 
are asked in the catechism and to the exact wording of the 
answers given are no longer insisted on universally, there is a 
natural bias in this direction, which is inherent in the form in 
which the catechism is cast. It makes things so much easier 
for instructors and examiners when dealing with classes. This 
has the unfortunate effect of emphasizing the importance of the 
letter rather than the spirit, which is the exact opposite of what 
is required. The true test of a man’s religion is the way he acts, 
not what he says. 

As soon as the child reaches the use of reason the foregoing 
argument is reinforced by another consideration. If religion is 
to play its proper part in a man’s life it must be woven into the 
very fibre of his being. To achieve this result once the child has 
begun to use his reason he should, to an increasing extent, be 
taught his religion in a way which appeals to his rational facul- 
ties and which calls them into play for its understanding. ‘The 
stereotyped Question and Answer method, which depends 
solely on the memory and makes no demand on the intellect, 
completely fails to meet this important requirement. It produces 
merely a superficial overprint instead of a woven pattern. The 
result is the “‘surface Catholic”. He knows all the answers, but 
is unable to give any intelligent explanation of his beliefs; and, 
lacking any real conviction, his religion has little influence on his 
way of life. In a sheltered religious atmosphere he may manage 
to soldier on without coming to any serious harm; but if he has 
to encounter theicy blast of adverse criticism or conditions—as so 
many have today—he will not be able to withstand it for long. 


The Wording of the Catechism 

One final weakness in the present system which calls for 
comment is the archaic language which is used in places in the 
catechism. Besides being difficult for children to understand, 
the use of out-dated language is liable to convey the impression 
that the religion with which it is associated is also out of date, 
thus encouraging the all too readily accepted idea that it 
belongs to a vanished world. If religion is to be the effective 
influence in the every-day life of the people that it should be 
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it is important to use methods of “‘putting it across” which will 
leave no room for doubt about its applicability in the modern 
world. 


Conclusion 

It is not suggested that defects in the system of religious 
instructions are alone responsible for the leakage; but it seems 
clear that there are several serious flaws in the present system 
which may well be accountable in part for it. To put things 
right, in the first place, a new approach is required. Instead of 
concentrating on teaching children what not to do in order to be 
good we should aim at teaching them what to do in order to be 
happy (which, of course, incidentally entails being good), thereby 
enabling them to realize the practical value of their religion 
as an influence in their own every-day lives. Secondly, the 
school course should be designed to ensure that the children 
leave with a sufficient grasp of basic Catholic social principles 
to enable them to offer effective resistance to materialistic doc- 
trines. Finally, the other weaknesses in the present system to 
which attention has been drawn should be eliminated. 

An attempt to solve the problem of Catholic religious instruc- 
tion on the lines of the new approach suggested above has been 
made in America. It takes the form of a high-school course in 
four volumes entitled Our Quest for Happiness. It is suggested that 
an elementary course of instruction on similar lines for use in 
this country would be of great value. Could its production be 
undertaken by the C.T.S. perhaps in conjunction with the 
C.S.G.? 


S. E. NorFouk 


Le Serviteur de Dieu Pére Valentin Paquay. By P. Remacle Moonen, 
O.F.M. Pp. 327. (Lethielleux.) 


Tuis is a new edition of the life of the friar who came to be known 
locally as “‘le saint petit Pére de Hasselt”’. It is a long detailed book, 
covering his life and work, until his death as curé of Hasselt in 1905. 
It is inspiring reading, but one feels that not very many people in 
England will tackle it in its present form. 


M. H. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


UNAUTHORIZED PRIVATE BAPTISM 


Caius asked leave of his parish priest to have his child bap- 
tized in another parish. Being refused, he baptized it privately 
at home, without any excuse of danger of death. What penalty, 
if any, did he incur, and what must the parish priest do? (E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 738, §1: “Minister ordinarius baptismi sollemnis est 


sacerdos; sed eius collatio reservatur parocho vel alii sacerdoti 


de eiusdem parochi vel Ordinarii loci licentia, quae in casu 
necessitatis legitime praesumitur.” 

§2: “Etiam peregrinus a parocho proprio in sua paroecia 
sollemniter baptizetur, si id facile et sine mora fieri potest; 
secus peregrinum quilibet parochus in suo territorio potest 
sollemniter baptizare.” 

Canon 742, §3: “‘Patri aut matri suam prolem baptizare non 
licet, praeterquam in mortis periculo, quando alius praesto 
non est, qui baptizet.” 

Canon 755, §1: “Baptismus sollemniter conferatur, salvo 
praescripto can. 759.” 

Canon 759, §1: ‘In mortis periculo baptismum privatim 
conferre licet. .. .” 

The solemn baptism of a child is reserved to its proper parish 
priest, i.e. to the pastor of the parish, or parishes, in which its 
father has a domicile, or (probably) quasi-domicile.! To sim- 
plify the solution of the present case, we shall assume that Caius 
has only one place of residence and that his child was born 
there, for if it were born away from its home parish and could 
not be brought there easily and without delay, he needed no 
one’s leave in order to have it solemnly baptized by any parish 
priest of his choice, in the said priest’s territory. Irrespectively, 
however, of whether he needed the leave of his pastor of domi- 
cile in order to have the child solemnly baptized in a parish not 

1 Canon 738 taken with canon 94, §1. 
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his own, he certainly sinned gravely (at least objectively) against 
the law of canon 755, §1, in baptizing his child privately, with- 
out the excuse of danger of death ;! but we are unaware of any 
penalty, /atae sententiae, which he can be said to have incurred 
thereby, under the common law. 

If there is any reason to doubt the validity of the private 
baptism and the doubt remains after due investigation, the 
parents are gravely bound by canon 770 to present the child 
*“‘quamprimum”’ to their pastor, in order that it may be re-bap- 
tized conditionally, or, if the private baptism is found to have 
been certainly invalid, absolutely. Even should there be no 
reason whatever to doubt the validity of the private baptism, 
the parents remain gravely bound to bring the child to church 
for the supplying of the ceremonies, likewise ‘““quamprimum” 
(canon 759, §3) and, according to the common opinion of 
authors, sub gravi.2 The law does not, in this case, expressly 
determine the particular church, but “since the lawful minister 
of the sacrament is the proper pastor of the person to be bap- 
tized, and since the parochial church of the parish to which the 
recipient of baptism is attached is the proper place for the ad- 
ministration of solemn baptism, it must be inferred that the 
parochial church is also the proper place for the administering 
of these supplementary ceremonies”’.® 

Meanwhile, the law of canon 777 requires the proper parish 
priest to enter the details of the private baptism (unless it was 
patently invalid) in the baptismal book, without any delay. 
That this obligation is urgent is clear from canon 778 which 
requires the minister of a baptism, i.e. says Cappello, ‘‘qui- 
cunque is sit, etiam laicus mas feminave’’,* to notify the parish 
priest as soon as possible for this purpose. To establish the fact 
of the conferment of the rite, as distinct from its validity, “‘one 
unexceptionable witness suffices” (canon 779), and therefore, 
provided that one such witness vouches for the fact, the parish 
priest must record it in the register, making it clear, of course, 
that the rite was administered privately by the father. Later, if 

1 The prohibition of canon 742, §3, against baptism by a parent is probably not 
grave in itself, provided that private baptism is justified by canon 759. 
2 Cf. Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 180; Coronata, De Sacram., I, n. 141. 


3 Conway, The Time and Place of Baptism, Washington, 1954, p. 134. 
“Op. cit., n. 188. 
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and when the rite is repeated conditionally or the omitted 
ceremonies are supplied, he must add these further details to 
the record. 

The evidence supplied does not indicate what reason Caius 
had for wanting to have his child baptized in another parish, 
or what reason the parish priest had for refusing permission ; but 
it should not be too readily assumed that the parish priest stood 
too rigidly upon his right. Solemn baptism is reserved to the 
parish priest of residence for a higher reason than the enhance- 
ment of his functional dignity, namely, to emphasize the social 
significance of this sacrament which, since it makes the recipient 
a member of the Christian community, should, as far as possible, 
be conferred in the place where he or she will normally exercise 
the rights and duties of membership. It was for Caius to show 
that, in this particular case, his personal reason outweighed the 
social reason to the contrary. Upon being refused the required 
permission, he could legitimately have appealed to the Ordinary, 
but in no circumstances was he justified in taking the law into 
his own hands. 


VALIDITY OF DISPENSATION FOR A PUTATIVE CAUSE 


A Catholic woman, engaged to a doubtfully baptized non- 
Catholic, sought a dispensation from the impediment of mixed 
religion (possibly disparity of cult) on the ground that she was 
already pregnant by him. Her petition was forwarded by her 
parish priest in good faith and granted by the Ordinary, and 
the parties were duly married. Later the priest discovered that 
the alleged pregnancy had never existed except in the woman’s 
imagination. Was the dispensation valid? (M. R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 84, §1: “‘A lege ecclesiastica ne dispensetur sine iusta 
et rationabili causa, habita ratione gravitatis legis a qua dis- 
pensatur ; alias dispensatio ab inferiore data illicita et invalida 
om.” 
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§2 : “Dispensatio in dubio de sufficientia causae licite petitur 
et potest licite et valide concedi.” 

Although all the participants in this case appear to have 
acted in good faith and therefore without blame, the question 
has a practical import, because, if the dispensation was invalidly 
granted and the non-Catholic party was in fact unbaptized, the 
marriage was and remains invalid in virtue of the undispensed 
diriment impediment of disparity of cult. The reason for the 
question lies in the fact that a dispensation granted by an 
inferior of the lawmaker (and the Ordinary is such in the present 
case), without a just and reasonable cause, is not only unlawful 
but invalid. To save the dispenser excessive scruples on this 
score, the law provides that, in case of doubt about the sufficiency 
of the cause alleged, he can both lawfully and validly dispense ; 
but it makes no clear provision for the case in which there is 
doubt about the very existence of the cause, nor for the case in 
which, as here, the cause is honestly believed to exist, but is 
actually non-existent. It is not therefore surprising that the 
difference of opinion which existed among pre-Code authors on 
this latter case still persists. 

According to what might be called the more literal interpre- 
tation of the existing law, a dispensation granted by a subor- 
dinate for a non-existent cause, erroneously believed to exist, 
is invalid from the start, because although the dispenser’s good 
faith may excuse him from blame, it does not provide the just 
cause which is absolutely required by canon 84, §1, for the 
validity of his act.1 In the external forum, the dispensation will 
be presumed to have been validly granted until the presump- 
tion is overthrown by proof of the non-existence of the required 
cause, but once such proof is forthcoming, the dispensation 
must be regarded as never having been valid, unless the legis- 
lator has specially provided, as he does in canon 1054 regarding 
minor matrimonial impediments, that the validity of the dis- 
pensation shall not be affected by the non-existence of the cause. 
Since mixed religion and disparity of cult are not among the 
impediments listed as “‘minor” in canon 1042, §2, the supporters 


1 Kubik, Invalidity of Dispensations according to Canon 84, §1, Washington, 1953, 

p. 82, defends this interpretation and quotes in its favour Bonacina, Castro-Palao, 

= — D’Annibale, Ojetti, Cicognani-Staffa, O’Mara, Romani, and 
igo. 
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of this interpretation would conclude that the marriage in ques- 
tion remained objectively contrary to the law and, if the impedi- 
ment were in fact one of disparity of cult, was and is invalid. 

An impressive number of authors, however, including several 
magni nominis, reject or question this strict interpretation. They 
hold that a dispensation, granted by a subordinate who has 
good reason to believe in the existence of a sufficient cause, is 
and remains valid by the presumed will of the legislator, even 
after the cause is found to be non-existent, because the dispenser 
would otherwise be harassed by grave anxiety of conscience. 
According to Michiels,’ this opinion is supported, at least in 
regard todispensations which, like those affecting matrimonialim- 
pediments, have an indivisible, non-recurrent effect, by Sanchez, 
Lessius, the Salmanticenses, Laymann, Schmalzgrueber, and 
Coronata; and others, such as Feije,? likewise accept it, pro- 
vided that the marriage is contracted before the detection of 
the error. Michiels? admits that it is not easily reconcilable with 
the letter of canon 84, §1, but argues that since this canon 
merely repeats the pre-Code law, we are justified by canon 6, 
2°, in understanding it according to the received interpretation 
of the above-mentioned approved authors. 

Van Hove!‘ considers that, in practice, a matrimonial case 
of this kind should be referred to the competent authority for a 
decision, but appears to favour the argument on which the 
kinder opinion is based. In our view, it must certainly be 
counted solidly probable and, if this be conceded, the dispen- 
sation (and with it the marriage) must be deemed valid, at 
least in virtue of the jurisdiction which the Church supplies in 
cases of positive and probable doubt.® 


MASTURBATION FOR FERTILITY TEST SPECIMEN 


Moral theologians commonly define luxuria as inordinatus 
appetitus delectationis venereae. Can one logically conclude that, if 


1 Normae Generales (1929 edition), IT, p. 510. 

2 De Impedimentis et Dispensationibus Matrimonialibus, nn. 723, 726. 
3 Loc. cit. 

* De Privilegiis et de Dispensationibus (1939 edition), p. 440. 

5 Canon 209. 
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the delectatio were completely excluded by anesthetic, direct 
masturbation for the sole purpose of obtaining a specimen of a 
man’s seed for fertility test would cease to be wrong? (F. C.) 


REPLY 


S.C.S.Off., 2 August 1929: “‘Utrum licita sit masturbatio 
directe procurata ut obtineatur sperma, quo contagiosus mor- 
bus blenorragia scientifice detegatur et quantum fieri potest 
curetur. Resp. Negative.’”! 

It will be noted that this Holy Office reply was given in a 
slightly different context, but the principle behind it applies 
equally to the case put by our correspondent and holds good 
even in the hypothesis which he proposes. His suggested con- 
clusion is therefore not correct. On the other hand, the illogi- 
cality of his conclusion can be partly attributed to the definition 
of luxuria which he quotes and which, though adequate enough 
for normal circumstances, was not devised to cover exceptional 
procedures of this kind. 

Certain it is that the intrinsic malice of direct masturbation 
does not lie primarily in the illicit enjoyment of the physical 
pleasure which it causes, but in the misuse of the faculty which 
it involves. The generative faculty, as is evident from every 
detail of its physiological form and functioning, was designed by 
the Author of nature for the mutual and intrinsically procrea- 
tive intercourse of male and female.? Hence, any directly volun- 
tary use of it that does not conform to this pattern and conduce 
to this end is inordinate and morally wrong, whether the 
pleasure which normally accompanies its functioning is sensibly 
experienced or not. The very fact that the pleasure is merely a 
concomitant effect of the exercise of the faculty is itself an indi- 
cation that it was divinely designed as an inducement to the 
ordinate exercise of the faculty, in other words, as a means to 
nature’s end. The deliberate pursuit or acceptance of the 
pleasure is therefore inordinate whenever the particular exer- 


1 A.A.S., 1929, XXI, p. 490. 
? The normal and natural requirements of the education of the human child 
further indicate that this procreative act must be limited to husband and wife. 
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cise of the faculty to which it is attached is inordinate. Since, 
then, the pleasure derives its morality from the act and not vice 
versa, it is evident that the sensible suppression of the pleasure 
has no effect on the morality of the act, which remains good or 
bad according as it conduces, or does not conduce, to nature’s 
purpose in nature’s way. 

To make this clearer, some recent writers have abandoned 
the common definition of /uxuria, quoted by our correspondent, 
which is to be found in many of the modern manuals! and, 
before them, in St Alphonsus? and St Thomas,® and prefer to 
define it as inordinatum exercitium facultatis generativae.* The Holy 
Father took a similar line in a recent allocution, 19 May 1956, 
when he explained the teaching of the Church to members of 
a congress on fecundity and fertility. Here is the relevant and, 
as far as we are concerned, decisive passage: ““Eiusmodi pro- 
curatio humani seminis, per masturbationem effecta, ad nihil 
aliud directe spectat, nisi ad naturalem in homine generandi 
facultatem plene exercendam; quod quidem plenum exerci- 
tium, extra coniugalem copulam peractum, secum fert direc- 
tum et indebite usurpatum eiusdem facultatis usum. In hoc 


eiusmodi indebito facultatis usu proprie sita est intrinseca regulae morum 
violatio.””® 


PROPER BisHOP FOR FIRST TONSURE 


Who is the proper Bishop for first tonsure in the following 
two cases: (1) John, whose origin was in diocese A, and whose 
only present domicile is in diocese B, has been accepted as a 
candidate for the priesthood by the Bishop of diocese C. (2) 
Thomas, whose origin was in diocese X and whose only present 
domicile is his parental home in diocese Y, is studying for the 
priesthood in the seminary of diocese Z, whose Bishop has 
accepted him. (J. T.) 


1E.g. Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. Mor., I, n. 387; Noldin, De Sexto 
Praecepto, n. 5. 

2 Theol. Mor., “a ITI, tract. iv, n. ms 

3 Summa Theol., la Ilae, qu. 153, a. 

4Cf. Lanza- Palazeini, Theol. Mor., pn De Castitate et Luxuria, p. 33; 
Vangheluwe, in Collationes Brugenses, 1951, pp. 38 ff. 

5 A.A.S., 1956, XLVIII, p. 472. Italics added. 
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REPLY 


Canon 956: “Episcopus proprius, quod attinet ad ordina- 
tionem saecularium, est tantum Episcopus dioecesis in qua pro- 
movendus habeat domicilium una cum origine aut simplex 
domicilium sine origine; sed in hoc altero casu promovendus 
debet animum in dioecesi perpetuo manendi iureiurando fir- 
mare, nisi agatur de promovendo ad ordines clerico qui... 
servitio alius dioecesis destinatur ad normam can. 969, §2....” 

i. Once a secular is tonsured, his only proper Bishop for 
further Orders is the Bishop of the diocese for the service of 
which he was raised to the clerical state, whether or not he has 
acquired a domicile there.1 In order, however, that a Bishop 
may lawfully tonsure him, or grant dimissorials for that purpose, 
he must at least have a domicile in the said Bishop’s diocese ;? and 
if, as in John’s case, his domicile is not conjoined with origin in the 
same diocese, he must further strengthen his connexion with it by 
a sworn assertion of his intention to remain there perpetually.® 

The only difficulty for John is clearly this oath. Ganon 956 
would exempt him from it, if he were destined for service else- 
where according to the norm of canon 969, §2, i.e. if the Bishop 
of his domicile (B) were incardinating him temporarily by 
tonsure into B, with the intention of transferring him later, by 
legitimate excardination and incardination, to the service of 
another diocese, as yet undetermined; but that is not John’s 
case, nor does the Code expressly provide for it. Nevertheless, 
the same reason applies a fortiori to John’s case, and it would 
seem idle to subject him to the procedure of canon 969, §2, 
even assuming that the Bishop of B were willing, when the 
diocese for which he seeks ordination (C) is already determined 
and its Bishop willing to accept him into its service. In our 
opinion, therefore, Regatillo rightly concludes: “‘Iusiurandum 

1 Code Commission, 24 July 1939; A.A.S., 1939, XXXI, p. 321 

* According to our files, the episcopal secretary of the hierarchy of England and 
Wales petitioned the Holy See “‘ut ius tribuatur licite primam tonsuram conferendi 
Episcopo qui expensas solverit pro educatione alicuius adspirantis ad sacerdotium, 
quamwvis iste nec originem nec domicilium in dioecesi habeat”. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments replied however, 3 February 1939: ““Episcopi recurrant 


in singulis casibus.” 
* Unless he be granted excardination or become a Religious. 
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non est praestandum, si agitur . . . de tonsurando subdito pro 
servitio alius dioecesis determinatae vel indeterminatae.””? 

ii. By the same reasoning, the Bishop of Y may lawfully 
tonsure (or authorize the tonsure of) Thomas for the service of 
diocese Z. In this particular case, however, it is possible and, in 
our opinion, preferable for the Bishop of Z to become the 
proper Bishop for the tonsure of Thomas, at least if the latter 
has attained his majority. Without necessarily losing his parental 
domicile, Thomas can readily acquire a domicile in diocese Z 
by the simple process of conjoining his present residence in the 
seminary there with the intention of perpetually remaining in 
the diocese, “‘si nihil inde avocet”’.? Indeed, he may well have 
formulated this intention already and so have acquired the 
domicile. Once he has done so, there is nothing to prevent his 
confirming his connexion with the diocese by a sworn assertion 
of his intention to remain there perpetually, whereupon the 
Bishop of Z becomes his proper Bishop of tonsure according to 
the normal rule. We think this preferable, because the excep- 
tion should not be invoked, except when the normal rule 
(domicile confirmed by oath) cannot be observed. 

L. L. McR. 


INCENSATION AT BENEDICTION 


Regarding Incensation of the Blessed Sacrament at Bene- 
diction : (i) must it be incensed twice even if the Benediction is 
very short? (ii) At what precise moment should incense be put 
in the censer for the second incensation? (iii) In some places 
the thurifer incenses the Blessed Sacrament during the actual 
blessing: is this practice correct? (B.) 


REPLY 


(i) When the Blessed Sacrament is exposed in the monstrance 
at Benediction it must be incensed twice, once after it has been 


1 us Sacramentarium, n. 188; so also Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II (ed. 7), 
Nn. 239. 


9 
2 Canon 92, §1. 
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exposed, the other at the strophe Genitori. If, however, the 
interval between the two incensations is brief, so that the censer 
is still properly smoking, incense need not be put in a second 
time (S.R.C., 4202!). 

(ii) Neither the Ceremonial of Bishops (II, xxxiii, 26) nor 
the Roman Ritual (X, v, 5) when describing the rite of Bene- 
diction determines exactly when incense is put in for the second 
incensation. The Clementine Instruction (§§ xxiv, xxxi) directs 
this to be done at Genitori. However, the general practice— 
which Gardellini! describes as “laudable and reasonable” — is to 
put in the incense after veneremur cernui to be ready for the 
incensation at Genitori. This avoids undue delay. Either practice 
may be followed. 

(iii) When S.R.C. was first asked about this practice—which 
is, obviously, inspired by the incensation of the Sacred Host at 
Mass—it replied “It is not prescribed” (S.R.C., 2956°) ; when 
asked again, it answered “‘It is not prescribed ; local custom is 
to be followed” (S.2.C., 3108°). Gardellini? is against it in view 
of the silence of the rubrics, and for the very good reason that 
the Sacred Host has already been ritually incensed twice by the 
highest person present,? why then should an inferior minister 


perform this ritual act? The usage should not be introduced. 
j. B. OG. 


1 In his commentary on the Clementine Instruction ($.R.C., IV, p. 91, n. 16). 

2? Commentary on the Clementine Instruction (S.R.C., IV, p. 117, n. 23). 

3 If the Bishop in cappa assists at Benediction it is he—not the celebrant—who 
incenses the Blessed Sacrament (S$.R.C., 2106%, 3035°). 


Priéres mariales. By Joseph Spicht. Pp. 137. (Les Editions Ouvriéres. 
345 francs.) 


Tuis is a collection of prayers addressed to our Blessed Lady and 
written for use by a large variety of different people. For those who 
are encouraged to pray in the words of another person, they will be 
admirable. They will also give food for meditation if taken as 
thinking points. They are prayers for different people, or to be said 
on different occasions. 


M. H. 
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PRAYER FOR THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE 
CLERGY 


SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
(OFFICIUM DE INDULGENTIIS) 


PRECES AD CLERI SANCTIFICATIONEM IMPETRANDAM, A SUMMO PONTI- 
FICE PIO XII EXARATAE ATQUE INDULGENTIS DITATAE (A.A.8., 
1956, XLVIII, p. 592). 


ORATIO A CLERO RECITANDA 


Domine Iesu, Pontifex aeterne, Pastor bone, fons vitae, qui nos, 
nullis nostris suffragantibus meritis, ex peculiari Sacratissimi Cordis 
tui munere in sacerdotum tuorum ordinem aggregasti, ad illa 
implenda vota, quae gratia tua mentibus nostris aspirat, auxiliantis 
misericordiae tuae nobis larga dona concede. Tu qui pro nobis sanc- 
tificasti teipsum, ut simus et ipsi sancti in veritate (cfr. loan. XVII, 
19), fac, ut a via, quae tu es, numquam digredientes, in doctrina tua 
sollertes, in exsequendis legis tuae praeceptis fideles, suavissimi 
Cordis tui imaginem in nostros mores referamus, et in te et per te in 
omnibus rebus Patri placeamus caelesti. 

Resplendeat in nobis cum prudentia omnis forma iustitiae, et 
castae temperantiae moderationi fortitudinis robur adiungatur. Pec- 
tori nostro sincera fides insideat, immortalium bonorum spes solacii 
rorem infundat; ibique caelestis ignis flammescat, quem Cor tuum 
fornax ardens caritatis accendat. Fac ut in verbis tuis, in quibus 
aeterna sapientia refulget, iugis meditatio nostra versetur, et unde 
ipsi pascimur, oves gregis tui, curam nostram, pascamus. Qui 
Evangelio tuo adversantur, unitatis nostrae vereantur compaginem 
neque ullo modo in nobis quidquam deprehendant, quod Ecclesiae 
tuae, Matri nostrae, experti rugae et maculae, imputent. Fac denique 
ut non nostras utilitates, sed tuam gloriam sectantes, usque ad 
extremum halitum in officio nostro, rectae voluntatis conscientia 
pura, perstemus; et cum corpus nostrum morietur, te, quem in 
terris habemus ductorem et comitem, in Sanctorum splendoribus 
aeternum praemium sortiamur. Qui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre 
in unitate Spiritus Sancti per omnia saecula. Amen. 
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EFFORTS TO PROMOTE FERTILITY 
PAPAL ALLOCUTION 


Tis qui interfuerunt Conventui universali de fecunditate et sterilitate humana, 


Neapoli indicto' (A.A.S., 1956, XLVIII, p. 467). 
(umissis.) 


Il ne Nous appartient pas de porter un jugement sur les aspects 
proprement techniques de vos travaux; Nous voudrions par contre 
envisager briévement certaines implications morales des questions, 
que vous abordez du point de vue scientifique. 

Votre Congrés précédent signalait dans sa motion finale que la 
stérilité conjugale involontaire souléve un probléme économique 
et social de grande importance, qu’elle contribue 4 l’abaissement de 
indice de fertilité des pdpulations et peut influencer par 1a la vie et 
la destinée des peuples. I] arrive parfois que l’on s’attarde a ce point 
de vue, plus apparent, plus facilement contrédlable. On dira alors 
qu'il faut promouvoir la natalité pour assurer la vitalité d’une 
nation, et son expansion dans tous les domaines. II] est vrai qu’une 
natalité élevée manifeste les énergies créatrices d’un peuple ou 
d’une famille; elle illustre le courage des hommes devant la vie, ses 
risques, ses difficultés ; elle souligne leur volonté de construire et de 
progresser. On a raison de relever que l’impossibilité physique 
d’exercer la paternité et la maternité devient aisément un motif de 
découragement, de repliement sur soi. La vie, qui souhaitait ar- 
demment se prolonger, se dépasser, retombe, pour ainsi dire, sur 
elle-méme et bien des foyers, hélas, succombent a cette épreuve. 

C’est avec plaisir que Nous voudrions mentionner ici une con- 
sidération, que vous avez vous-mémes mise en relief. Il est pleine- 
ment vrai que votre zéle 4 poursuivre des recherches sur la stérilité 
matrimoniale et les moyens de la vaincre, s’il présente un aspect 
scientifique digne d’attention, engage aussi de hautes valeurs 
spirituelles et éthiques, dont on devrait tenir compte. Nous les avons 
indiquées ci-dessus. I] est profondément humain que les époux 
voient et trouvent dans leur enfant l’expression véritable et pléniére 
de leur amour réciproque et de leur don mutuel. II n’est pas diffi- 
cile de comprendre pourquoi le désir insatisfait de la paternité ou 
de la maternité est ressenti comme un sacrifice pénible et dou- 
loureux par les parents, qu’animent des sentiments nobles et sains. 

1 Habita die 19 Maii mensis a. 1956. 
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Bien plus, la stérilité involontaire du mariage peut devenir un 
danger sérieux pour l’union et la stabilité méme de la famille. 

Mais cet aspect social ne fait en réalité que recouvrir une réalité 
plus intime et plus grave. Le mariage en effet unit deux personnes 
dans une communauté de destin, dans leur marche vers la réalisa- 
tion d’un idéal qui implique, non la plénitude d’un bonheur terrestre, 
mais la conquéte de valeurs spirituelles d’un ordre transcendant, 
que la Révélation chrétienne en particulier propose dans toute leur 
grandeur. Cet idéal, les époux le poursuivent ensemble, en se consa- 
crant a l’obtention de la fin premiére du mariage, la génération et 
l’éducation des enfants. 

Plusieurs fois déja Nous avons cru nécessaire de rappeler com- 
ment les intentions particuliéres des conjoints, leur vie commune, 
leur perfectionnement personnel, ne pouvaient se concevoir que 
subordonnés au but qui les dépasse, la paternité et la maternité. 
“Non seulement l’ceuvre commune de la vie extérieure, disions- 
Nous dans une allocution adressée aux sages-femmes le 29 octobre 
1951, mais encore tout l’enrichissement personnel, méme l’enrichis- 
sement intellectuel et spirituel, jusqu’a ce qu’il y a de plus spirituel 
et profond dans l’amour conjugal comme tel, a été mis par la volonté 
de la nature et du Créateur au service de la descendance’’.! Tel est 
l’enseignement constant de l’Eglise; elle a rejeté toute conception 
du mariage qui menacerait de le replier sur lui-méme, d’en faire 
une recherche égoiste de satisfactions affectives et physiques dans 
lintérét des seuls époux. 

Mais l’Eglise a écarté aussi l’attitude opposée qui prétendrait 
séparer, dans la génération, l’activité biologique de la relation 
personnelle des conjoints. L’enfant est le fruit de ’union conjugale, 
lorsqu’elle s’exprime en plénitude, par la mise en ceuvre des fonc- 
tions organiques, des émotions sensibles qui y sont liées, de |’amour 
spirituel et désintéressé qui anime; c’est dans l’unité de cet acte 
humain que doivent étre posées les conditions biologiques de la 
génération. Jamais il n’est permis de séparer ces divers aspects au 
point d’exclure positivement soit l’intention procréatrice, soit le 
rapport conjugal. La relation qui unit le pére et la mére a leur 
enfant, prend racine dans le fait organique et plus encore dans la 
démarche délibérée des époux, qui se livrent l’un a l’autre et dont 
la volonté de se donner s’épanouit et trouve son aboutissement véri- 
table dans l’étre qu’ils mettent au monde. Seule d’ailleurs cette 
consécration de soi, généreuse dans son principe et ardue dans sa 
réalisation, par l’acceptation consciente des responsabilités qu’elle 
comporte, peut garantir que l’ceuvre d’éducation des enfants sera 

1 Acta Apost. Sedis., vol. XLIII (1951), pp. 849-50. 
Vol, xu 3B 
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poursuivie avec tout le soin, le courage et la patience qu’elle exige. 
On peut donc affirmer que la fécondité humaine, au dela du plan 
physique, revét des aspects moraux essentiels, qu’il faut nécessaire- 
ment considérer, méme lorsqu’on traite le sujet du point de vue 
médical. 

Il est bien évident que le savant et le médecin, lorqu’ils abordent 
un probléme de leur spécialité, ont le droit de concentrer leur 
attention sur ses éléments proprement scientifiques et de le résoudre 
en fonction de ces seules données. Mais lorsqu’on entre dans la voie 
des applications pratiques 4 l’homme, il est impossible de ne pas 
tenir compte des répercussions que les méthodes proposées auront 
sur la personne et son destin. La grandeur de |’acte humain consiste 
précisément a dépasser le moment méme oi il se pose pour engager 
toute l’orientation d’une vie, pour l’amener a prendre position 
vis-a-vis de l’absolu. C’est vrai déja de l’activité quotidienne: a 
combien plus forte raison d’un acte qui engage, avec |’amour 
réciproque des époux, leur avenir et celui de leur descendance. 

Aussi croyons-Nous qu’il est capital pour vous, Messieurs, de ne 
pas négliger cette perspective, quand vous considérez les méthodes 
de fécondation artificielle. Le moyen, par lequel on tend 4 la pro- 
duction d’une nouvelle vie, prend une signification humaine essen- 
tielle, inséparable de la fin que l’on poursuit et susceptible, s’il 
n’est pas conforme 4 la réalité des choses et aux lois inscrites dans la 
nature des étres, de causer un dommage grave 4 cette fin méme. 

Sur ce point également, on Nous a demandé de donner quelques 
directives. Au sujet des tentatives de fécondation artificielle hu- 
maine “‘in vitro”, qu’il Nous suffise d’observer qu’il faut les rejeter 
comme immorales et absolument illicites. Sur les diverses questions 
de morale qui se posent a propos de la fécondation artificielle, au 
sens ordinaire du mot, ou “‘insémination artificielle”, Nous avons 
déja exprimé Notre pensée dans un discours adressé aux médecins 
le 29 septembre 1949! aussi Nous renvoyons pour le détail 4 ce 
que Nous disions alors et Nous Nous limitons ici 4 répéter le juge- 
ment donné pour conclure: “En ce qui touche la fécondation 
artificielle, non seulement il y a lieu d’étre extrémement réservé, mais 
il faut absolument I’écarter. En parlant ainsi, on ne proscrit pas 
nécessairement l’emploi de certains moyens artificiels destinés 
uniquement soit 4 faciliter l’acte naturel, soit 4 faire atteindre sa 
fin a l’acte naturel normalement accompli”. Mais étant donné que 
lusage de la fécondation artificielle s’étend de plus en plus, et afin de 
corriger quelques opinions erronées qui se répandent au sujet de ce 
que Nous avons enseigné, Nous y ajoutons ce qui suit: 

1 Acta Apost. Sedis., vol. XXXXI (1949), p. 557 8s. 
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La fécondation artificielle dépasse les limites du droit que les 
époux ont acquis par le contrat matrimonial, a savoir, celui d’exercer 
pleinement leur capacité sexuelle naturelle dans l’accomplissement 
naturel de l’acte matrimonial. Le contrat en question ne leur con- 
fére pas de droit a la fécondation artificielle, car un tel droit n’est 
d’aucune fagon exprimé dans le droit 4 l’acte conjugal naturel et ne 
saurait en étre déduit. Encore moins peut-on le faire dériver du droit 
al’“enfant” ‘‘fin” premiére du mariage. Le contrat matrimonial ne 
donne pas ce droit, parce qu’il a pour objet non pas1’“‘enfant”’, mais les 
“actes naturels”’ qui sont capables d’engendrer une nouvelle vie et 
destinés 4 cela. Aussi doit-on dire de la fécondation artificielle qu’elle 
viole la loi naturelle et qu’elle est contraire au droit et a la morale. 


Alia nunc occurrit quaestio, ad quam pertractandam magis 
addecet latinam linguam adhibere. 

Quemadmodum rationalis animus noster artificiali insemina- 
tioni adversatur, its eadem ethica ratio, a qua agendi norma 
sumenda est, pariter vetat, quominus humanum semen, peritorum 
examini subiciendum, masturbationis ope procuretur. 

Hanc agendi rationem attigimus Nostra quoque allocutione 
coram Urologiae doctoribus ccetum participantibus, die vi mensis 
Octobris anno mMpccccLu prolata, in qua haec habuimus verba: 
“Du reste, le St-Office a décidé déja le 2 aotit 1929! qu’une “‘mas- 
turbatio directe procurata ut obtineatur sperma” n’est pas licite, 
ceci quel que soit le but de l’examen”’.? Cum vero Nobis allatum sit, 
pravam huiusmodi consuetudinem pluribus in locis invalescere, 
opportunum ducimus nunc etiam, quae tunc monuimus, com- 
memorare atque iterum inculcare. 

Si actus huiusmodi ad explendam libidinem ponantur, eos vel 
ipse naturalis hominis sensus sua sponte respuit, ac multo magis 
mentis iudicium, quotiescumque rem mature recteque considerat. 
lidem actus tamen tunc quoque respuendi sunt, cum graves rationes 
eos a culpa eximere videntur, uti sunt: remedia iis praestanda qui 
nimia nervorum intentione vel abnormibus animi spasmis laborant ; 
medicis peragenda, ope microscopii, spermatis inspectio, quod 
venerei vel alius generis morbi bacteriis infectum sit; diversarum 
partium examen, ex quibus semen ordinarie constat, ut vitalium 
spermatis elementorum praesentia, numerus, quantitas, forma, vis, 
habitus aliaque id genus dignoscantur. 

Eiusmodi procuratio humaniseminis, per masturbationem effecta, 
ad nihil aliud directe spectat, nisi ad naturalem in homine generandi 


1 Acta Ap. Sedis., vol. XXI a. 1929, p. 490, IT. 
2 Acta Apost. Sedis., vol. XLV (1953), p- 678. 
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facultatem plene exercendam; quod quidem plenum exercitium, 
extra coniugalem copulam peractum, secum fert directum et inde- 
bite usurpatum eiusdem facultatis usum. In hoc eiusmodi indebito 
facultatis usu proprie sita est intrinseca regulae morum violatio. 
Haudquaquam enim homo ius ullum exercendi facultatem sexualem 
iam inde habet, quod facultatem eandem a natura recepit. Homini 
nempe (secus ac in ceteris animantibus rationis expertibus con- 
tingit) ius et potestas utendi atque exercendi eandem facultatem 
tantummodo in nuptiis valide initis tribuitur, atque in iure matri- 
moniali continetur, quod ipsis nuptiis traditur et acceptatur. Inde 
elucet hominem, ob solam hanc causam quod facultatem sexualem 
a natura recepit, non habere nisi potentiam et ius ad matrimonium 
ineundum. Hoc ius tamen, ad obiectum et ambitum quod attinet, 
naturae lege, non hominum voluntate discribitur; vi huius legis 
naturae, homini non competit ius et potestas ad plenum facultatis 
sexualis exercitium, directe intentum, nisi cum coniugalem copulam 
exercet ad normam a natura ipsa imperatam atque definitam. 
Extra hunc naturalem actum, ne in ipso quidem matrimonio ius 
datur ad sexuali hac facultate plene fruendum. Hi sunt limites, 
quibus ius, de quo diximus, eiusque exercitium a natura circum- 
scribuntur. Ex eo quod plenum sexualis facultatis exercitium hoc 
absoluto copulae coniugalis limite circumscribitur, eadem facultas 
intrinsece apta efficitur ad plenum matrimonii naturalem finem 
assequendum (qui non modo est generatio, sed etiam prolis edu- 
catio), atque eius exercitium cum dicto fine colligatur. Quae cum 
ita sint, masturbatio omnino est extra memoratam pleni facultatis 
sexualis exercitii naturalem habilitatem, ideoque etiam extra eius 
colligationem cum fine a natura ordinato; quamobrem eadem 
omni iuris titulo caret atque naturae et ethices legibus contraria est, 
etiamsi inservire intendat utilitati per se iustae nec improbandae. 

Quae hactenus dicta sunt de intrinseca malitia cuiuslibet pleni 
usus potentiae generandi extra naturalem coniugalem copulam, 
valent eodem modo cum agitur de matrimonio iunctis vel de matri- 
monio solutis, sive plenum exercitium apparatus genitalis fit a viro 
sive a muliere, sive ab utraque parte simul agente; sive fit tactibus 
manualibus sive coniugalis copulae interruptione ; haec enim semper 
est actus naturae contrarius atque intrinsece malus. 


Si la fécondité répond a certaines exigences de l’organisme et 
satisfait des instincts puissants, elle engage tout de suite, comme 
Nous l’avons dit, le plan psychologique et moral. L’ceuvre de 
l’éducation dépasse encore par sa portée et ses conséquences celle de 
la génération. Les échanges d’4me 4 Ame, qui s’opérent entre les 
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parents et les enfants, avec tout le sérieux, la délicatesse, l’oubli de 
soi qu’ils requiérent, contraignent bien vite les parents a dépasser le 
stade de la possession effective pour songer a la destinée personnelle 
de ceux qui leur sont confiés. Le plus souvent, quand ils atteignent 
l’age adulte, les enfants quittent leur famille, s’en vont au loin pour 
répondre aux nécessités de la vie ou aux appels d’une vocation plus 
haute. La pensée de ce detachement normal, si coiteux soit-il pour 
eux, doit aider les parents a s’élever vers une conception plus noble 
de leur mission, vers une vision plus pure de la signification de leurs 
efforts. Sous peine d’échec au moins partiel, la famille est appelée 4 
s'intégrer dans la société, a élargir le cercle des affections et des 
intéréts, 4 orienter ses membres vers des horizons plus larges, pour 
songer non seulement a eux-mémes, mais aux taches de service social. 

L’Eglise catholique enfin, dépositaire des intentions divines, 
enseigne la fécondité supérieure des vies entiérement consacrées a 
Dieu et au prochain. Ici le renoncement entier 4 la famille doit 
permettre l’action spirituelle toute désintéressée et procédant non 
d’une peur quelconque de la vie et de ses engagements, mais de la 
perception des véritables destinées de l">homme, créé a l’image de 
Dieu et en quéte d’un amour universel, qu’aucun attachement 
charnel ne vienne limiter. Telle est la plus sublime et la plus enviable 
fécondité, que l"homme puisse souhaiter, celle qui transcende le plan 
biologique pour entrer le plain-pied dans celui de l’esprit. 

Nous ne voulions pas, Messieurs, conclure cette allocution sans 
ouvrir ces perspectives. A d’aucuns, elles peuvent paraitre assez 
éloignées des objets, qui vous occupent maintenant. II n’en est rien 
cependant, Elles seules en effet permettent de situer vos travaux, a 
la place qui leur revient et d’en apercevoir la valeur. Ce que vous 
souhaitez, ce n’est pas seulement d’augmenter le nombre des 
hommes, mais d’élever le niveau moral de l’humanité, ses forces 
bienfaisantes, sa volonté de croitre physiquement et spirituellement. 
Vous voulez rendre une nouvelle ferveur a l’affection de tant d’époux 
qu’attriste un foyer désert; loin d’entraver leur épanouissement 
plénier, vous ambitionnez de mettre a leur service tout votre savoir 
pour que se réveillent en eux ces ressources admirables, que Dieu a 
cachées au coeur des péres et des méres pour les aider 4 monter vers 
Lui, eux-mémes et toute leur famille. : 

Pénétrés d’une telle responsabilité, vous poursuivrez avec une 
ardeur croissante, Nous osons l’espérer, votre labeur scientifique et 
les réalisations pratiques, que vous vous proposez. En invoquant 
sur vous-mémes, sur vos familles et tous ceux qui vous sont chers, les 
plus abondantes faveurs divines, Nous vous accordons de tout coeur 
Notre Bénédiction Apostolique, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Stumbling Block. By Frangois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. Pp. go. (The Harvill Press. gs. 6d.) 


Tuis essay, excellently translated, is made up of articles contributed 
by M. Mauriac to the first numbers of La Table Ronde in 1948. To 
some extent perhaps it reflects those days of the Church in France 
—a time uneasier, more uncertain, fiercer and less balanced in its 
self-criticism than the present. Certainly, too, the remarks on the 
priest-workers are of that date and must be read in the light of sub- 
sequent events. Yet more profoundly it is a personal book ; an expres- 
sion—no, an outpouring of the author. There lies the force of these 
pages. That it is which gives them their power to move so deeply the 
reader. That it is which excuses the manifest defects. 

The book is first and foremost a personal statement and self- 
examination. No one could question the author’s firm belief and his 
loyal attachment to the Church he so plainly loves. A sincere 
avowal of his faith and love dominates the book and is the setting 
for all the rest. The book is at the same time a vehement protest 
against the attitude of compromise adopted by Christians, and an 
almost savage denunciation of certain failings and inadequacies 
found in the Church. M Mauriac needs to be read aright. His is 
not the language of patient analysis, but of a sincere, if petulant, 
crt du coeur. He blurts out an immoderate diatribe, but then often 
goes on himself to soften and to correct it. The expression of what 
he himself calls his “irritated veneration” of the Church, the essay 
has an emotional form that should be recognized. 

Read with a generous sympathy, the work is a fine stimulant; in 
a salutary way it jars our complacency. Many good observations can 
be gathered from its pages: 


If, in any man, you seek the sign of the cross in terms of his 
own destiny, you will surely find it. In each one of us a cross is 
ever growing with our growth, and our hope of salvation lies in 
our being stretched upon it, whether of our own free will, or 
under compulsion (p. 20). 

It is a fact that many of our priests, secure in their own 
metaphysical certainty, knowing themselves to be of those who 
possess the key to essential truth, are only too apt to be unscru- 
pulous where relative truths are concerned. . . . It is just because 
they hold the key to man’s destiny, because they have been 
promised that the ship on which they are embarked shall never 
founder, and know that the promise is of divine origin, and do 
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not doubt the nature of the love from which that promise springs, 
that they cease to worry about the validity of the arguments they 
use in their attempt to persuade others to accept what they 
themselves know to be true (pp. 30-1). 

. .. the only real imposture (not intentional, to be sure, not 
deliberate) is that of those persons who regard Christ as no more 
than a theme, a motif, in the orchestration of the individual 


life (p. 54). 


But it is difficult to quote without comment. Nearly always the 
telling passage needs qualification, and stirs without winning full 
acceptance. 

Why does the book leave one so unsatisfied? What is its basic 
defect? It is that the essay is the product of temperament not of 
thought. Something emotionally felt, it conveys its mood; unguided 
by deep reflexion, it fails to convince. M Mauriac wards off the 
criticism: ‘‘In all I have written here, I do not believe that I have 
merely surrendered to my own personal feelings and impressions” 
(pp. 78-9). It may be readily granted him that his approach is not 
capricious, and that he tests his reactions before he allows them 
their sway. The point is that constructive and intelligent criticism 
demands a level of thought he doesn’t reach. He confesses an 
antipathy to theology, and incidental remarks show that the anti- 
pathy is real. True, every man of letters is not expected to make 
theology his speciality and to engage in theological discourse, but, to 
be worth while, any criticism of the Church’s life needs behind it a 
solid appreciation of doctrinal issues. The remarks on the Marian 
cult show well enough the misunderstanding reaction that can be 
produced by an unhappy presentation of the teaching on Mary; but 
irritated aversion from excess is not enough, and the remarks evince 
very little insight into the true Catholic doctrine. The paragraphs on 
relations with the Communists seem to recognize only two levels of 
contact, the political level and the level of charity, and to attach very 
little importance to doctrinal faith. God often works in the soul 
through an implicit faith, and charity is often to be found where 
faith remains mutilated and confused. It remains none the less true 
that he has left a message of salvation to men to give that enlighten- 
ment necessary if man is to advance in a normal manner to his 
destiny. Doctrine is not unimportant; God’s action in the maimed 
in faith must not lead us to regard the Church’s message as accessory. 
M Mauriac would protest vehemently that he meant no such thing, 
and passages from the book would in fact support his claim. But 
that is just the trouble: the points are not clarified ; the consequences 
and implications of much that he says are not realized and worked 
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out; the book is not on the level of reflective judgement. It is the 
personal reaction of a sensitive and perceptive man; a confession 
made by a great writer. As such it is a sincere and interesting testi- 
mony; it should not be analysed impersonally, nor taken too 
seriously. 


St Thomas Aquinas : Theological Texts. Selected and translated with 
notes and an introduction by Thomas Gilby. Pp. xviii + 423. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 155.) 


BREATHTAKINGLY bold translations that yet retain the balance of 
accuracy; apt texts, short and long, skilfully gathered from every 
part of Thomas’s extensive writings; a good arrangement of the 
texts, together with numerous cross-references; a brief but stimu- 
lating introduction and an occasional telling note; such are the 
qualities that make this an anthology to treasure. It is a worthy com- 
panion to the previous volume, St Thomas Aquinas: Philosophical 
Texts, and it is as beautifully and as faultlessly produced. 

The translations are fascinating. They are free, yet the author 
does not betray the thought of the original. Time and again, a 
particularly vivid phrase sends one to seek the Latin, and one returns 
admitting that, if the translator has embellished their expression, the 
ideas remain truly those of St Thomas. All such attempts to put 
scholastic thought in a modern idiom are open to criticism of detail, ° 
but the result achieved by Father Gilby is strikingly effective and 
will bring home to many a reader the otherwise inaccessible theology 
of Aquinas. 

There is a temptation to quote endlessly from this absorbing 
collection. To resist the obvious choices, here is a text of a popular 
character, which shows how well the editor has ransacked the Opera 
Omnia. It is from the Saint’s Sunday Sermons. 


Seven reasons for blindness, and seven sins. Here is a com- 
parison—a swollen head, and this is pride; an overcast day, and 
this is envy; cross-eyed squinting, and this is anger; dust and 
grit, and this is avarice; heavy puffy lids, and this is sloth; 
congested veins, and this is gluttony; spots before the eyes, and 
this is lechery (n. 254). 


How far a work of this nature gives an insight into the systematic 
thought of St Thomas can be seriously questioned. It does convey a 
vivid and living impression of the range and power of his mind, and 
it may thus cause some to begin more technical studies. To those 
already familiar with Thomistic thought this anthology will hold 
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many delights as a travelling-companion, as a bedside book, or as a 
stimulus on the desk to relieve for a few moments the boredom 
induced by other more turgid volumes. 


Cc. D. 


Meditations for Layfolk. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. Pp. 488. (C.T.S., 
Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 125. 6d.) 


WHEN this work first appeared forty years ago it immediately won 
approval on all sides. Mental prayer is for every member of the 
Church, whether religious or lay; but whereas there are for 
cloistered souls meditation manuals beyond counting, such books 
expressly for the use of the laity are all too few. Here is one of un- 
commonly high value. Although the late Fr. Bede Jarrett was 
the author of several well-known works, this volume of Meditations 
probably is—and will remain—more popular than any other book 
he produced. It has been out of print since the Second World War, 
a wide demand now calling for this new and revised edition. 

In its almost 500 pages the book gives abundant and diversified 
material for meditation. One expects to find chapters dealing with 
the mysteries of our Faith, with our Lord and His Holy Mother, 
the Sacraments, the Commandments and the Virtues; but there is a 
pleasing surprise at such titles as the following: Music, Study, 
Character, Ideals, Citizenship, Old Age, Companions, Jealousy, 
Mistakes. One finds exactly the subject for the moment and the 
mood. Everywhere the work evinces how well its priestly author 
understood the needs and difficulties of lay people, and how ready 
and able he was to offer them spiritual help. 


Mary in Our Life. By Rev. Wm. G. Most, Ph.D. Pp xviii + 323. 
(Mercier Press, Cork. 155.) 


The Words of Mary. By Salvatore Garofalo (translated from the 
Italian by M. G. Gatt). Pp. 123. (Mercier Press, 6s.) 


Wir the object of developing a sound Marian spirituality, Dr 
Most examines the Church’s teaching concerning our Lady in 
both doctrine and devotion. In his earnest seeking for dogmatic 
truth he has neglected no source of knowledge, but being a true son 
of the Church he concentrates chiefly upon Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. From these two fountainheads comes our certainty respect- 
ing Mary’s prerogatives, and in particular her place in the divine 
plan of Redemption whereby she becomes a co-operator with her 
Son in our salvation and our Mediatress with Him in dispensing all 
graces, 
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Obviously Mary’s position depends upon whether or not she is 
truly the Mother of God. In denying her this title Nestorius set up a 
heresy which has persisted until our own day, when it is more pre- 
valent than in his. All non-Catholic Christians agree with us upon 
the identity of Mary of Nazareth as mother of the person called 
Christ, yet few of them, whilst acknowledging Christ’s divinity, will 
name her “Mother of God”. Her divine maternity is an integral 
part of our Faith, as the author of Mary in Our Life has no difficulty 
in demonstrating. The idea of God is all pervading in the spiritual 
life ; likewise is there ever present the idea of Mary, on account of 
her being the divine Mother. 

Of much interest to dogmaticians are the author’s remarks upon 
those theologians whom he calls minimists. They convey a sense of 
insecurity by failing to appreciate our Lady’s perfect humility, the 
virtue which safeguards her in any excess of devotion on the part 
of her clients. Much more healthy is the outlook of so safe a theo- 
logian and so eminent a saint as Alphonsus Liguori, who would have 
no minimisers of Mary’s greatness in his Congregation. He insisted 
that all his subjects before being admitted to their vows should 
affirm their unqualified belief in the Immaculate Conception, and 
this a century before it was defined as an Article of Faith. 

Five brief sentences and her glorious MAGNIFICAT contain all 
the recorded words uttered by our Blessed Lady. The material thus 
offered to an author appears so limited as to be unpromising for the 
basis of a book; yet have numerous works appeared in every 
Christian age, all founded upon Mary’s words, the succeeding 
authors adapting the material for contemporary readers in a seem- 
ingly endless variety. Of present-day writers taking Mary as their 
subject Mgr Garofalo is among the most reliable. He is professor 
of exegesis in the Pontifical College, skilled in the knowledge and in- 
terpretation of Scriptural languages. The Words of Mary calls forth 
the author’s learning and literary power, and gives at the same 
time ample evidence of his warm Catholic devotion. 

St Luke is the chief witness for Mary, whom he doubtless 
knew and spoke with. It is more than a mere legend that he was an 
artist who painted pictures of her, although there is no existing work 
that can be attributed with certainty to his hand. Perhaps this 
tradition of his portraiture is largely founded upon his Gospel, 
which presents our Lady so clearly as to reflect her to the life. 
Most skilfully does Mgr Garofalo bring out this truth, disregarding 
any elaboration of doubtful legend or the use of vain invention. It 
is impossible to read his work without taking from it a comforting 
appreciation of Mary’s power before God on account of her per- 
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fection in virtue, and therefore of her importance as the Help of 
Christians in her great office as the Mother-mediatress between the 
All-Perfect and His wayward earthly children. 


L. T. H. 


Jesuits: Biographical Essays. Edited by R. Nash, S.J. (M. H. Gill. 
1956. 18s. 6d.) 


THE more mechanized life becomes, the more should history be 
taught in terms of persons. This book contains nineteen sketches of 
men whose life, as a rule, was adventurous enough to satisfy any 
schoolboy, but it is so quietly written as to carry conviction also to 
those who might fear false sentiment or fanfaronade. After SS. 
Ignatius, Aloysius (whose iconography still needs to catch up with 
the more realist accounts of that “‘piece of twisted iron” which he 
called himself) and Bernardino Realini, legally and delightfully pro- 
claimed patron of his dear Lecce before even he had died, we meet 
Isaac Jogues and Brébeuf, martyred by Mohawks and Iroquois; 
de’ Nobili who lived—so scandalously, many thought—as a Brah- 
min: St Joseph Pignatelli, who bridged the chasm between the sup- 
pression and revival of the Society; Fr Kenney (d. 1841), almost 
forgotten alike in Ireland and Missouri; the Boxer Martyrs; Br de 
Sadeleer, among the pioneers in the Zambesi mission and then the 
Congo; Fr Pro; the versatile Fr Finn, archeologist, who died in 
Hong Kong, in 1936, with all his work apparently unfinished; 
Archbishop Goodier (by Dom E. Graf, O.S.B.), who found his 
special martyrdom in Bombay; Fr Mayer, victim of the Gestapo 
(d. 1945) ; his Cause was introduced in 1950; and that of the Portu- 
guese Fr Cruz in 1951: when I was first in Portugal he was already 
legendary : he led a charmed life through the revolutions—no train, 
no taxi, I was told, would ever let him pay his fare: no prison, no 
conscience, was closed to him: aged eighty-two he joined the Society 
of Jesus and lived for eight years more. Fr Beda Chang, “One of 
Many”, died a victim of the Chinese Communists in 1951. Chapters 
follow on Fr Charles from Belgium, and Fr Lord in the U.S.A. We 
hope that many books, showing the flow of the Church’s life, will be 
written for the encouragement of the faint-hearted and selfish men 
of that curva voluntas which St Bernard would see in so many of us. 


St Ignatius of Loyola. By L. von Matt and H. Rahner, S.J. (Longmans. 
30s. 1956.) 

Tue pictured Lives of St Francis of Assisi and of St Pius X were 

guarantees that any further book, in what we hope will become a 
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whole “‘library”’, is sure to be of the highest excellence. The text 
(translated by Fr J. Murray, S.J.) is simple, yet astonishingly full of 
facts, and even provides us with “‘pointers” to the explanation of the 
complex character of this Saint. “‘Our Father is a virtuous and kind 
man—but, he is a Basque,”’ said one of his companions. It may not 
be difficult for us to appreciate his obstinacy, but how hard even to 
guess the towering pride, the flaming vehemence of that generation! 
If not the pride, the rest endured, even when the days of brawls and 
love-making were long left behind. Fr Brodrick’s book, The Pilgrim 
Years, fills in a hundred dramatic details, and our imagination is 
kept at strain if we are even to begin to live in that untamed world. 
We understand both how extremely reluctant St Ignatius was to 
make “rules” for his Society, how he saw that it was necessary that 
some should exist, and how flexible he wished their application to 
be. He was unimaginative, as regards art, for example; and yet he 
could dance to cheer up a melancholic Canon, and (once, at least !) 
ate chestnuts to remind himself of Basqueland. What we still need 
in English—if we had the courage to read it—is an account of the 
state of Italy such as we find in the late Fr Tacchi-Venturi’s relent- 
less book, instantly to be supplemented by the vision of the sudden 
arrival of so many Saints, and still more amazingly (to my mind) 
of the throng of young men who rushed to a life of total renuncia- 
tion, with martyrdom itself reddening their horizon. If Germany 
wanted more piety, how many in the south felt they needed—and 
wanted—more holiness! The vision at La Storta is shown as crucial— 
Ignatius said it ‘‘changed his soul’: no doubt here its contents could 
not be analysed: but it was as important as those at Manresa. The 
photography is superb and has played no camera-tricks. It includes 
pages from contemporary documents, even one from the Saint’s 
extraordinary “‘diary”’ of his tears. Apart from that, he needs perhaps 
to be better recognized as one of the very great mystics. The sight of 
so much noble architecture, sculpture and iron-work makes us 
shudder at the degradation to which we ourselves have sunk. 
Cc. C. M. 


Virginity. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by Katherine Gordon. 
Pp. 161. (Blackfriars Publications. 12s.) 


‘Tue brides of Christ,” quotes Fr Perrin from St Teresa of Avila, 
‘ought to have at least the qualities that men expect of their wives, 
with fervour added.” This positive approach to virginity is typical 
of the whole book. There could be no better recommendation in a 
world which might be disposed to think of the whole subject as 
negative and leading to inhibitions, Yet, if this is the idea which is 
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loose in the world, it does not alter the fact that virginity has always 
been at the very centre of Christian teaching. 

Knowing what a part the theme has played in the writings of the 
Fathers and theologians down the ages, the author has made it his 
business to turn his book into a mine of quotations from these 
sources. As such, it is useful for anyone who has the none too easy 
task of preaching or talking about a subject which does not usually 
attract speakers. Certainly, if anyone reads through these pages and 
does not come away with a deeper understanding and perhaps new 
lights on the positive quality of this virtue, it will not be the fault of 
the quotations. They are varied, lively, and drawn from widely 
different men. 

There are those who are puzzled and worried about the teaching 
of the Church, and those who find it a very personal problem to see 
the significance of such an offering made to God. There are those 
who easily fall for the modern idiom of psychology, fearing a 
necessary lack of balance in those who make so rash a vow as that 
of chastity. There are those who think the whole conception of 
virginity is outmoded. Each would find balance and sound food for 
thought in these pages. And it will do good also to those of us who 
have taken the vow of chastity and at times in the heat of the midday 
sun feel the weariness of it, and are not so constructive about it as 
we might be. As for those whom it seems to make narrow and hard, 
there is a happy passage for them from St Athanasius: “If thy body 
be weakened, take a little wine for the stomach’s sake. And if, which 
God forbid, thou fallest sick, look after thyself, so as not to give men 
cause to say that asceticism has given thee this sickness.” 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first part the 
author considers the fruits of virginity. From this point he faces the 
difficulties of virginity, faces them fairly and with common sense, 
and so finally comes on to consider the conditions for fulfilment. 
A most useful, practical and interesting work. 

M. H. 


Dictionary of Scholastic Philosophy. By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. Pp. xv 

+ 138. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956. $4.25.) 
FATHER BERNARD WUELLNER, S.j., now at the John Carroll Uni- 
versity of Cleveland, has been teaching scholastic philosophy for 
twenty years. His experience has made him feel that a dictionary of 
technical terms employed during the ordinary scholastic courses 
would be of real value for the average student. He has taken great 
care and pains in compiling such a lexicon, containing more than 
1600 words and phrases from the various scholastic treatises. 
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The work has been thoroughly done, and must have involved 
devoted labour. The publishers inform us that it was spread over a 
period of twelve years. The definitions given are neat and succinct. 
Where there is more than one meaning, the more general significance 
appears first, to be followed by more specialized interpretations. 
Almost at random I select one or two examples: for instance, 


Life: “the natural capacity for immanent or self-perfective 
activity ; the power of a substance to move itself towards its 
own good or perfection” (this the first of five different 
answers) ; 


or 


Realism: ‘“‘any form of the philosophical position that accepts 
(1) the objective existence of the world and beings in it and 
relations between these beings, independently of human 
knowledge and desires; (2) the knowability of these objects 
as they are in themselves; and (3) the need of human con- 
formity to objective reality in man’s thought and conduct” 
(a fair and full description) ; 


or 


Physical Law : ‘‘an intrinsic tendency in a natural body or other 
nature to produce definite effects proper to its nature in a 
definite uniform way and measure or by determinate means ; 
the sharing in the eternal law by the irrational creature”. 


An attempt to discover lacunae or inaccuracies met with little 
success. There was no entry, for instance, under “‘idealism”’ and it 
seemed to me thin to say of “‘subjectivism”’ merely that it was ‘‘any 
philosophical doctrine that claims to have no direct knowledge or 
certitude about external objects’. But I must confess it was not 
easy to find gaps or deficiencies. 

The book is illustrated with thirty charts or diagrams registering 
various divisions: among them, those of act and potency, the cate- 
gories of Being, the different human appetites. It will be a useful 
reference book, though the price makes it somewhat prohibitive 
for the English reader. 


J. M. 


The Eucharistic Prayer. By Rev. J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Pp. vi + 55. 
(Challoner Publications, London, 1956. 4s. 6d.) 


Tue adage “the best goods are made up in small parcels” applies 
forcibly to this modest little book. Of course the name of its author 
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—the eminent liturgist, writer of the epoch-making book Missarum 
Sollemnia—is a guarantee of this. The book is an English version— 
well done by Robert L. Batley—of four lectures given by Professor 
Jungmann at the Liturgical Week for priests at Rothenfels in 1952, 
and repeated in January 1953 at a liturgical conference for 500 
priests from West Berlin and the East Zone of Germany. 

From the Order and Canon of Mass Fr Jungmann selected the 
pregnant words Memores, Offerimus, Plebs Sancta, and Socia exultatione 
and clothed them with a wealth of meaning. The lectures are 
simple and very easy to follow, but they are, of course, the fruit of 
deep and wide knowledge. Every paragraph gives us some fact or 
thought, often quite new, that is full of interest. English readers 
owe a debt of gratitude to Challoner Publications for giving them 
such a valuable book at such a modest price. 


J.B. O'C. 


Christmas and the Saints. By Hertha Pauli. Pp. 192. (Burns Oates. 
12s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH this book contains ‘“‘a beautiful blend of history and 
legend”’, the historical facts are far more interesting than the legen- 
dary tales; or perhaps one should say that the actual story of 
Bethlehem is more entrancing than any other story of old times or 
new. Having led the children to the manger (this is a child’s book) 
and the wonder of Christ’s birth, with delightful descriptions of 
our Lady, St Joseph, shepherds and Magi, the author then intro- 
duces saints who have a special affinity with Christmas—St Francis, 
St Nicholas, St Brigid—with the most happy results. The remaining 
lesson is that the Christ Child lives in everyone’s lifetime. 

The author,is a Viennese steeped in the Catholic tradition, and 
a dramatist of known ability. Any group of children to whom this 
book is read will be enthralled to conviction. It is an ideal Christmas 
present, printed in fine bold type and with excellent illustrations. 
Even the wrapper will be cherished by the children into whose 
hands it comes when all the world is reminded of Bethlehem. 

L.. Ft. = 


Brevarium Romanum . . . cum nova psalterii versione . . . quinta 
editio post typicam. One volume, 12°. Pp. 1698 + (209) + 79*. 
(Vatican Press, 1956.) 


Ir is now twenty-eight years since the last single-volume breviary 
was issued by the Vatican Press. The new Totum which we have 
before us surpasses its predecessors both in convenience and in 
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quality of production. Exigencies of space naturally make it impos- 
sible to print here all the repetitions to which we are accustomed in 
the four-volume breviary ; nevertheless fixed leaves at the beginning 
and the end of the volume make readily accessible those parts of 
the Office (such as the unchanging portions of Prime, Compline, and 
the various ferial offices; proper antiphons at Vespers and Lauds of 
the Sanctorale; the Invitatory psalm, the Te Deum, Benedictus, 
Magnificat, and the final antiphons in honour of our Lady) which 
are in most frequent use. Loose leaves, moreover, provide festal 
psalms for the Hours, etc. All the most recent feasts (the Queenship 
of our Lady, St Joseph the Worker, St Pius X) are, of course, 
included. The Oxford India paper used is perfectly opaque, the 
type excellently clear and legible, and the whole volume weighs 
only 25 ounces—truly a triumph of the printer’s art. The prices also 
are moderate; they range, according to the binding, from twelve 
dollars to fifteen and a half; equivalently, from about £4 5s. to 
£5 10s. 
G. D. S. 


New Testament Abstracts. (Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. $3 a 
year.) 


THE first issue of New Testament Abstracts, a handy reference to 


current writings on the New Testament, appeared in November. This 
issue contains 200 abstracts of articles selected from eighty Biblical 
journals in seven languages. The Abstracts, published to answer the 
needs of seminary professors, college religion teachers, and students 
of the New Testament, will appear three times a year—Fall, Winter 
and Spring. 

j. B. 
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